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A FATHER'S CURSE. 



CHAPTER XVL 

Neat, trimly drest, 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new mow'd, 
Show'd like a stubble-field at harvest-home, 
lie was perfumed like a milliner, 
And Hwixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-boz, which ever and anon he gave hia nose, 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there. 

Took it in snuff— and still he smiled and talked. 

* * « « « 

He made me mad 
To see him shine so bright, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman. 

Shakespeare. 

Sydney Maynard was about twenty-six 
years old when he became carate to Mr. Nixon. 
He was in person rather below the middle 
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stature, and inclined to be stout. He had 
good, regular features, fine dark eyes, a 
broad, full face, and white teeth ; with well- 
brushed, silky hair (for he did not wear a 
wig), and a very fair skin ; with a colour in 
his cheeks so bright, that the school-girls at 
Exeter used to think him pretty. His leg 
was nicely turned, and he wore a well-shaped 
shoe, His black suit was one of the best 
cut, and always looked new. He had a gentle- 
manly — indeed, a fashionable air, which, at 
Fountaine Hall, was a novelty. His voice 
was soft, and his address flowing ; he could 
sing well and play the guitar. He trained 
goldfinches and canaries, to make presents to 
old ladies ; and cultivated myrtles and gera- 
niums, to make bouquets for the young ones. 
He praised everything and liked everybody ; 
was exceedingly artificial ; and, by a few atten- 
tions that cost very little trouble, bestowed 
on high and low, rich and poor, became very 
popular. The old ladies sent him their 
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gooseberry wine and their preserves ; the 
young ones knitted purses for him, and the 
farmers' wives and daughters presented offer- 
ings of geese, ducks, and eggs. 

Having taken his degree as master of arts 
at Oxford, and being well read in the " Even- 
ing Mail," and in " The Town and Country 
Magazine," (then the fashionable newspaper 
and periodical of the day) — the first gave 
him an air of great political information with 
the country squires, and the last an abun- 
dance of small talk with their ladies ; whilst 
a few pieces of poetry which he had learnt 
from '* Dodsley's Miscellany" when a boy at 
school, and which he took frequent occasion 
to repeat (and sometimes too often) in com- 
pany, procured for him a reputation for 
taste and an astonishing memory. Yet, with 
all these endowments, natural and acquired, 
in nothing did the Reverend Mr. Sydney 
Maynard rise above mediocrity : all his 
opinions were of the received kind ; he 
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never differed from the general voice, and 
never ran counter to fashion. What could 
a man do more to become pleasing? — and 
very speedily did he find himself to be esta- 
blished in universal favour. 

Society, taken in the aggregate, is not un- 
grateful: and he who scruples not by the 
arts of flattery to make every one with whom 
he converses more pleased with himself by 
being in his company, will be sure, like 
Mr. Maynard, not only to captivate the fair, 
but universally to be considered agreeable. 
It was not altogether without cause that 
Mr. Fountaine entertained fears about young 
Maynard, and nothing could be more true than 
Squire Dickens's remark that Miss Betsy had 
very few to choose among. Had she seen 
more of that class of society in which she was 
entitled to move, had her opportunities been 
greater, young Maynard was the last person 
to whom she would have given a thought ; 
but, as it was, he, in all probability, was the 
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very man to catch the fancy of so imagina^' 
tive a girl. 

Betsy was very fond of poetry, very en- 
thasiastic, and read abundance of that class 
of romances which describe everything with 
exaggeration ; so that she fancied that adven- 
ture and passion await a beautiful girl wherever 
she turns her steps. With such prepossessions, 
therefore, and seeing scarcely any one but her 
grandfather's old friends — the rector; Mr. 
Sheriff, the attorney ; Squire Dickons and his 
dogs ; old Dr. Lavington with his wig of un- 
changeable buckle, and the perpetual snuff- 
coloured coat of his son — ^in contrast with these, 
to what advantage did young Maynard appear ? 

Except the latter, Mr. Edward Lavington 
was the only young man of the circle ; and 
he was so shy and retiring, so fond of quiet, 
and would talk even before her about the 
state of her grandfather's pulse, and prescribe, 
for his gout, flannels and water-gruel, that he 
never presented himself to her fancy in any 
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way connected with poetry and romance. There 
was nothing to stir the imagination in his 
lancets, his gallypots, and his potions. 

But the young curate — ^how different was he 
to all this ! All those high and holy thoughts, 
with which Betsy had ever connected her 
feelings for the church and its ministers, she 
she now bestowed on Sydney Maynard, the 
youthful priest, who appeared before her every 
Sabbath day, either in his surplice of pure 
white, with its simply beautiful folds, (the 
most graceful of all garments) or in his robe 
and gown of black silk and his violet gloves. 
And then the sanctity of his profession — she 
confounded it with the man himself, and in- 
vested him with all its heavenly aspirations, 
its unbounded charity, and no small portion 
of its love. 

Nothing is more dangerous than ideas such 
as these, dwelt upon in retirement and soli- 
tude, where there is little probability of any- 
thing arising to break the spell. Vain and 
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silly women are usually caught at once by 
the red coat of an oflScer. But, with an ima- 
ginative girl, who has heart and feeling, 
nothing is so dangerous as a handsome and 
soft-spoken young clergyman, with all the 
minor graces to keep up the prestige of the 
heavenly ones, for which he is frequently in- 
debted to female fancy alone. Such a being 
as Sydney Maynard is often found irresistible, 
and speedily turns the heads of the old and 
the young, of the maiden and the widow, who 
sometimes become dupes by the force of their 
own imaginations. 

I have said more on this subject than I at 
first intended; because I loved Miss Betsy Foun- 
taine so well, that I wish, even for my own satis- 
faction, to be able, in some degree, to account 
for the strange infatuation that possessed her. 

She certainly did love " the graceful 
Sydney," as she would call him, with a depth 
and ardour of affection of which he was never 
worthy, and which he never could appreciate ; 

B 5 
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haying in himself nothing that had anj kindred 
with her generoas nature. Mr. Fountaioe, 
Hannah, Squire Dickons, and myself, all saw 
which way her affections inclined ; and we 
were all sorry for it ; for not one of us thought 
he could deserve her. His arts took with 
nobody but Miss Betsy at the Hall. Neither 
Hannah nor Mr. Fountaine was deficient in 
penetration ; notwithstanding the mistake they 
had made by fancying, in the first instance, 
that Mr. Lavington would be the young lady's 
choice. But that mistake arose from ob- 
serving something amiss in her — that some- 
thing had touched her heart and weighed on 
her spirits. And, as they never thought a 
girl so superior as herself could be dazzled by 
the tinsel of a Sydney Maynard, they con- 
cluded that Mr. Edward Lavington, so well 
deserving a young man, must be the object of 
her regard; and Mr. Fountaine had acted 
accordingly. And now, though undeceived, 
he feared to act suddenly or rigorously, too 
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well remembering the fate of his own 
daughters. He resolved then to proceed 
cautiously ; and hoped that time and a little 
more experience would lead her to form a 
better judgment, and to see the folly of what 
both Hannah and himself called *"a girl's 
idle fit of love." 

But they had yet to learn the strength and 
constancy of Betsy Fountaine's impressions — 
let them be for good or evil. Weak minds 
are seldom constant, and are not often to be 
relied upon. From a girl of a weaker spirit, 
they might have reasonably hoped for such a 
change as they now expected would arise 
from Betsy herself : but she was not a feeble 
character. And Mr. Fountaine rapidly grew 
more ailing and more infirm, and was evi- 
dently approaching the end of his days, and 
had yet seen no alteration in Betsy's pre- 
dilection for young Maynard. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

What could I more? 
I warned thee, I admonished thee.; foretold 
The danger, and the lurking enemy 
That lay in wait — ^beyond this hadi)een force. 
And force upon free will hath here no place. 

Milton. 

These are the effects of fearful age, 

Yain doubts, and idle cares, and over-caution. 

Drtden. 

I pass in silence the particulars of six 
months of illness and suffering, which, all 
things considered, Mr. Fountaine bore with 
more patience than could have been expected 
from a man of his naturally irritable and 
arbitrary temper. But the course of years 
and of events, as I before noticed, had greatly- 
softened, if they did not alter, the character 
of his mind. It has been the constant theme 
of moralists, that age has no pleasures but 
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what are derived from the contemplation of 
the past, or the hopes of a future beyond the 
grave. With Mr. Fountaine, in respect to 
the past, it was however different ; for, 
though worn with age and the labour of life, 
his reminiscences afforded him very few plea- 
sures, but a great many pains. He was 
naturally a proud and imperious man, but not 
an ungenerous one ; and, though often blind 
to truth, he never hardened himself against 
its dictates, when on conviction he was com- 
pelled to receive it. 

Shut out by age and the growing infirmities 
of his latter years from all his field-sports, 
and his more boisterous sporting companions, 
whilst the more worthy of that class, such as 
Squire Dicljons, were insuflScient to fill up 
with their company the many long and tedious 
hours of the day, Mr. Fountaine had gradually 
given himself to better and wiser pursuits 
than he had ever known in the restless years 
or the wild days of his youth. He also ac- 
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quired what i8 so rare where no previous habits 
have led to it, and that which none but a 
man of strong and original powers of mind 
could ever hope to attain at so late a period 
of life — namely, a fondness for books. 

For this taste he was probably, in the first 
instance, indebted to his grand-daughter. 
When quite a little child, it was Betsy's de- 
light to bring her fable or her story-book to 
grandpapa, and to show him how well she 
could read in it. Squire Dickons's gift of the 
great Bible was next produced by the little 
lady ; and she would point out to him Adam 
and Eve in the first leaf ; and then, as her 
grandfather became more frequently laid up 
with fits of the gout, she would read to him 
whole chapters from that book ; till, at length, 
Mr. Fountaine found himself so well enter- 
tained by these matters, that when neither 
the house-steward, nor the dogs, nor the 
punch-bowl engaged him, he would cause 
little Betsy to be called into the oak parlour, 
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to take her seat on a low stool at his feet, and 
there to read to him till he either fell asleep, 
or was kept awake by the subject. 

Betsy, willing to enlarge his delight, as she 
grew np, enlarged the circle of books, with 
which she amused him ; so that, at last^ after 
the chapters for the day were read, she would 
introduce voyages, travels, and many an able 
author, for his instruction. At length, 
Mr. Fountaine discovered that blessed secret 
for the amusement of aged gentlemen who 
can no longer follow their field sports — 
namely, that a vast deal of agreeable enter- 
tainment can be gained by books. Mr. Foun- 
taine was himself surprised to think how well, 
in general, he got through his days, without 
hounds, and hunters, and horns. 

Perhaps, no elderly person, of strong na- 
tural powers of mind, ever found a pleasxire 
in reading, without at the same time acquiring, 
more or less, a habit of meditating. Mr. Foun- 
taine did so ; and his reflections were often 
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of a very painful kind. No longer under the 
influence of passion, in these calm moments of 
his decay, when the powers of the body were 
much weakened, but those of the mind unim- 
paired, he could not recal the past without 
suspecting he had acted hastily and indis- 
creetly about his daughters. And the more 
he came to think on these matters, the more 
did he confess to Hannah (whose confidential 
chat and unceasing attendance was become 
necessary to his very existence), that he blamed 
himself. It is true, he did not say this to 
Hannah more than once ; but such an acknow- 
ledgment from a man of a character naturally 
so proud was a great thing, and showed more 
real self-condemnation than the most frequent 
confessions of weaker minds, whose self-accu- 
sations do not often outlive the first moments 
of conviction. 

With Mr. Fountaine it was very different. 
Whether it might be from infirmity, or that 
the course of years alone had served to wear 
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down the asperities of his nature as they rolled 
on, even as a perpetually flowing stream will 
wear smooth the irregularities of the hardest 
rocks ; or whether the fond love he cherished 
for his grand-daughter had softened him, cer- 
tain it is, towards the close of life, his temper 
and habits much improved ; so that he grew 
patient even though the gout was upon him, 
and that too in the most distressing degree. 

Dr. Lavington and his son, who were in 
constant attendance, began to think very 
seriously of his case, and that he could not 
hold it out much longer, as the disease had a 
tendency to fly to the stomach. Every one 
at the Hall had been told this, except 
Mr. Fountaine himself; but he was not slow 
to find it out. The grave and anxious looks 
of Hannah and all about him ; the tears that 
would rush into his grand-daughter's eyes, as 
she sometimes asked him how he felt ; the 
evasive answers of the physician ; and, above 
all, his own feelings, convinced him that the 
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hour which, sooner or later, comes to all, 
was hastening towards him with no slow pace, 

111 as he was, he could not bear altogether 
to lie in bed. One afternoon, he was removed 
to an easy chair, propped up by pillows, his 
legs placed on cushions, on one of which 
Betsy's spaniel had intruded, as Betsy herself 
took her seat by his side. She then opened 
the Bible; and, after having read to her 
afflicted grandfather several chapters, en- 
deavoured to soothe the hours of his decay 
by paying him those thousand little attentions 
which, from the young and lovely to the aged 
and infirm, have in them a grace peculiarly 
their own. Such attentions present to the 
mind an image of more than earthly beauty ; 
they seem as if they were oflSces of love per- 
formed for the helplessness of mortality by 
a being of a higher sphere. 

Hannah was also in the room, busied with 
cordials and other matters, which she ever 
placed at hand for the service of her poor 
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master. I was present, seated under one of 
the windows, working at ray needle ; for, since 
the severe illness of Mr. Fonntaine, my 
mother and Miss Betsy wished me to remain 
at the Hall ; so that he might always have 
one of us with him ; and not be left, at any 
time, entirely to the charge of servants. We 
often, therefore, relieved each other in our 
attendance in the sick room. On the table 
which stood near the invalid, strange as it 
may seem, there were the punch-bowl and some 
drinking glasses. Not, however, that Mr. 
Fountaine now partook of such matters, — ^but 
Squire Dickons had called in ; he came, in- 
deed, every day, and the old gentleman had 
ordered the punch for his refreshment. 

Near the table sat that worthy, trying his 
hand, as he did whenever he came, at the 
office of comforter to his old friend in the 
hours of his suffering. The fire was blazing 
on the hearth, for it was towards the close of 
autumn, and rather cold. 
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The sun, however, about an hour before 
setting, was bright and cheerful, and tinged 
with a yellow hue the fine old trees in the 
park that were now clothed in their livery of 
russet. The river flowed placidly through 
the grounds, reflecting the clear blue of the 
sky, and the purple and white circling clouds, 
in that deep, still beauty with which the 
landscape and the heavens are ever seen to 
repose on the bosom of the tranquil waters ; 
whilst, here and there, the rays of the sun 
touched their broad expanse with a golden 
glow of trembling light. The deer, still 
and motionless, reposed under the branches 
of the spreading oaks and beeches; and 
the rooks, beginning to collect together, 
were cawing in concert, as if to give the 
signal, preparatory to their flight in a body 
after their dusky leaders to the old rookery, 
which now, for more than a century, their 
forefathers of the feathered tribe had called 
their own. 
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Beyond the domain were seen the distant 
hills of Haldon, now of the deepest and 
richest purple. In the middle distance ap- 
peared several white cottages that constituted 
the village. These now sent up their smoke 
in undisturbed columns of light blue vapour ; 
for the winds seemed as if they slumbered, and 
scarcely a breath of air moved the most deli- 
cate flower. The tower of the village church 
rose above the surrounding cottages and trees, 
glittering in the sunbeams, and forming a 
point of view that was striking from contrast; 
At this moment, the silver tone of its musical 
bells flung a pleasing harmony over the still- 
ness of the scene : the ringers were practising 
on their usual day. 

The chair in which Mr. Fountaine was 
seated commanded the largest window on the 
opposite side of the room; through which 
could be seen the pleasing landscape I have 
just described. The light of the autumn sun 
streamed into the chamber ; and, as the poor 
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sufferer raised bis bead to contemplate the 
scene witbout, I chanced to look up. I was 
struck with the expression of bis countenance, 
and thought be was very much changed since 
the previous evening, when I bad seen him 
about the same hour. His skin was of that 
gray-white, if I may use the term, which gives 
such a deathlike hue to the whole face : the 
features were thin and sunk, the nose sharp- 
ened, and the eye, though not settled, un- 
usually bright. I did not like to see it. I 
thought he appeared very ill ; and I looked 
at the old clock, which ticked audibly in the 
sick room, to observe the hour, as I felt 
anxious for the arrival of the doctor. 

The light fell on our dear master, and 
showed but too plainly all those marks of 
change that I have stated ; and seemed to 
render distinct, as so many threads of silver, 
every white hair upon his bead. Mr. Foun- 
taine spoke. Betsy, who did not instantly 
catch what be said (as she sat holding bis 
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hand within hers), asked, in her sweetest 
manner, if he wanted any thing. 

He removed his eyes from the landscape 
without, and fixed them with a speaking look 
on her face ; then with his hand stroked down 
her beautiful sunny locks, and passed it over 
her fair cheek. 

*' No, Betsy, no," replied Mr. Fountaine to 
her question ; " I want nothing. Just now, I 
believe I nyas half speaking aloud my own 
thoughts ; for one anxious thought often pos- 
sesses me : it is about you. Ah, Betsy ! I 
know where I shall be when the next autumn 
leaves begin to fall ; but I know not where 

you will be, nor with whom; yet I fear " 

He sighed deeply. 

" 0, dear sir !" said Betsy, as she looked 
down, and a conscious blush overspread her 
cheek. 

" Where will you be, my dear sir," said 
Squire Dickons, " and Miss Betsy next au- 
tumn time ? Why, I hope, please God, alive 
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and well, the master of Fountaine Hall, with 
no fit of the gout upon you, these flannels 
thrown off, and the doctor and the megrims 
gone with them. My good old friend, I do 
think you have had the vapours much of late ; 
but no wonder — ^you have not been out but 
once for the shooting season. I should have 
them myself, if I could not follow my dogs 
and handle my gun. And then, these con- 
founded doctors keep you so low ! Don't you 
think you could take a little punch — just a 
glass or so, to raise your spirits ? — and Mrs. 
Hannah need not say a word about it to 
Mr. Lavington." 

Mr. Fountaine shook his head. " No, my 
good friend," he said; "it will not do: 
neither punch, nor dog, nor gun, can ever raise 
me up more ; though in my time I have en- 
joyed those things as much as any man. 
Squire, you know, we must all have our last 
hunt one day or other ; and I tell you I shall 
never follow horn or hound more." 
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" Don't say so," said Squire Dickons, with 
a most rueful countenance. "I never can 
bear to hear such things from you. I never 
could see one of my old dogs die without feel- 
ing cut up by it ; and how much more an old 
friend !" 

** I wish Parson Nixon had been at home," 
said Hannah ; " for my master told me, this 
morning, he should have been glad to have 
had some talk with him. And if rightly con- 
sidered, I know by myself that talking with 
Parson Nixon, or with any other minister, on 
godly things, is a great comfort to the mind, 
and doesn't make man, woman, or child, die 
an hour the sooner. I wish Parson Nixon had 
been at home." 

** His curate is," said Betsy, in a soft, hesi- 
tating voice, accompanied by another blush. 

" If you mean that puppy, Sydney May- 
nard, I will not see him!" exclaimed Mr. 
Fountaine, in an angry tone ; and he seemed 
much disturbed. 

VOL. n. c 
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•* No, sir, no,** said Hannah, anxious to re- 
lieve him. " Mr. Nixon has two curates just 
now, you know : it is of Mr. Wheatley Miss 
Betsy would speak." 

Betsy hung down her head, but said not a 
word to confirm Hannah's assertions. 

" I don't know that she means any such 
man," replied Mr. Fountaine, still speaking in 
an angry manner. "I know, however, but 
little of the other one — Maynard, I mean — 
except that he is a foolish boy. But I wish, 
indeed. Parson Nixon had been at home. I 
should have been very glad to have seen him, 
as parson of the parish, in my present state." 

" Don't think about it, my dear friend," 
said Squire Dickons. " I hope it is not so 
bad as that with you, to need a parson. You 
are certainly very low-spirited to-day. I wish 
I could think of anything to amuse you — any 
news. But the races are put off for a fort- 
night, and there is nothing stirring around us 
just now; nothing cheerful, or entertaining. 
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Bless me, how sorry I am I forgot to put in 
my coat-pocket the newspapers which I get 
once a month from London : the carrier 
brought them from Exeter only this day. In 
one of them is the full and true account, with 
the last dying speech and confession, of the 
execution of Elizabeth Canning, a beautiful 
young creature, only nineteen years old, who, 
at the instigation of the devil, murdered her 
husband, and, according to sentence passed on 
trial, was first strangled, and then burnt alive 
in the amphi — ^amphitheatre, or some such 
word, I think it says on the paper, at Dor- 
chester, a place as old as the Romans, in sight 
of ten thousand people, who came to see her 
executed.^ How sorry I am I forgot the 
paper ! it would have been so amusing for you 
in a sick room. But here comes Mr. Laving- 
ton to see you : there he is, crossing the 



^ Elizabeth Canning, who suffered in the amphitheatre 
at Dorchester, was the last woman burnt in England for 
the murder of a husband. She denied her guilt to the last. 

c2 
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lawn. Shall I go, or shall I stay? I know 
the doctors very often like their confabs to 
be like their potions — ^great secrets." 

" Stay, by all means," said Mr. Fountaine. 
*' Let all here stay. It is my particular wish 
that what I have to say should be in the pre- 
sence of you, Squire, and of your god-daughter, 
Betsy; for you will be her principal, if not 
her sole guardian when I am gone. And as 
to Hannah and her daughter there — ^why, 
Hannah has been as a mother to her, and 
Hannah's daughter nursed her and saved her 
life when she was newly-born ; only second in 
kindness to Hannah herself. I beg of you all 
to stay; and, whatever I may have to say 
about my gout to Mr. Lavington, I will tell it 
him before he goes, when I have dismissed 
you all. But at present let me speak while I 
feel equal to it." 

You may suppose we all expected something 
out of the usual course by this preface, but 
certainly not what followed. 
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Mr. Lavington entered, with that quiet, 
modest, melancholy air, that had of late so 
much marked his manners whenever he came 
to the Hall. He kindly addressed Mr. Foun- 
taine, spoke politely to Miss Betsy, and had a 
good-natured word for us all. He then apo- 
logized to his patient for his father, the phy- 
sician, not coming that evening to see him, 
saying, that some indisposition, from which he 
had of late suffered much, had so increased 
upon him, he could not venture out towards 
evening; but he would drive over and see 
Mr. Fountaine in the morning. 

"Ay, my dear sir," said Mr. Fountaine; 
" your father and myself are both getting old 
men; and the sand in our glasses runs low: 
mine is almost at its last grains. I feel it, 
Mr. Lavington ; not only the gout, but some- 
thing within me whispers it is so. I need not 
ask either yourself or your father, had he been 
with you this day, to be sincere with me, and 
to tell me, what I know myself — that my 
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hours are numbered. There are some things 
that weigh deeply on my mind, and concern 
those who are here present. I would not 
leave what I have to say to the last, when I 
may have no power to say it ; and yet, possi- 
bly, sense enough left to feel all the anxiety 
of dying, with the truth unspoken in my heart. 
Mr. Lavington, let me entreat you to come on 
this side my chair. No, do not feel my pulse 
till I have done. It will be time enough 
then to think about the health of the body, 
when I have first attended to that of the 
mind." 

He paused. We were all profoundly silent. 
Hannah drew nearer ; but I kept my place by 
the window. 

** My will," said Mr. Fountaine to Hannah, 
*^ will be found, when I am gone, in the iron 
chest, with my title deeds. You will deliver 
it, Hannah, to these gentlemen. Squire Dick- 
ons and Mr. Lavington : they are my exe- 
cutors. A paper of directions respecting 
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some things I wish to be done will be found 
with it : they were not of importance enough 
to be in the will itself. I have given all 
necessary directions about my funeral. You, 
Hannah, who, by your long service and fidelity, 
deserve to be considered as a friend of the 
Fountaine family — ^you I have provided for in 
a manner that cannot be said to equal your 
merit, but will be sufficient to show my value 
for you, and to provide for your age every 
comfort. This house, I trust, you will never 
quit ; as I hope you will continue to be the 
mother, the friend of my grand-daughter, such 
as you have ever been to her. And, Hannah, 
I have one feeling about you, in respect to 
myself: I hope you will follow my remains to 
the grave." 

" 0, sir ! my dear master !" said Hannah, 
bursting into tears : " I have never deserted 
you or yours, in life, and I never will in death. 
So long as God spares me, I consider that, as 
my first worldly duty, I live for the family of 
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Fountaine. And as to Miss Betsy — ^you need 
not ask me to stay with her, for it would kill 
me, did she send me away from her and the 
old hoose. But O, my dear master, how shall 
I thank you for providing for me in my old 
age, as you have done ! Sir, I do not want. 
I have saved enough in your service for me 
and mine ; and yet, indeed, I am grateful — 
how shall I speak my thanks ?" 

" Do not speak them at all, Hannah," said 
Mr. Fountaine. " I know you, and all you 
feel. But let me go on, while I can do so ; 
for, indeed, I feel myself not so well as 
usual." 

" Sir," I ventured to say, looking up at the 
clock, " it is the time for you to take your 
medicine, if Mr. Lavington thinks fit." 

" Well, give it to me," he replied. " It is 
a composing draught, and may help me to get 
through what remains to be said." 

I arose to get it ; and, not readily pulling 
out the cork, Squire Dickons got up to help 
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me, and drew it with his teeth, a? the cork- 
screw nearest at hand. 

** Let me give it," he said, " to my old 
friend ;" and; taking np one of the drinking- 
glasses that stood on the table, he poured it 
out, and handed it to Mr. Fountaine. He 
smiled, with a pleased expression, as he re- 
turned the glass. 

** Ay, Squire," said Mr. Fountaine. "Do 
you see whose name is on that glass ? You 
cut it yourself, with my diamond ring, on the 
very day you said that your little god-daughter 
should become our standing toast — the name 
is Betsy Fountaine. I wonder the glass has 
for so many years escaped unbroken; but 
Hannah is careful herself, and makes the ser- 
vants so. Betsy, my love, the medicine that 
comes out of a glass which bears your name 
on it seems to comfort me more than all my 
other potions. Take care of the glass, for my 
sake as well as hers, when I am gone ; for I 

c6 
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should thiak it ill luck to her to have it 

broken." 

He put it down again on the table. Mr. 

Fountaine then looked at me, aiM told me he 

had not forgotten me, and hoped that I should 

always be a friend to my foster-child, Betsy;. 
I thanked him as well as I was able, as I 

was taken by surprise, and before so many 

oersons. 

" And now,'* he continued, " for the most 
important subject of all. You, Betsy— did I 
not tell you, just now, that, although I knew 
well enough where I should be the next 
autumn, at least, where this old decaying 
tenement of the body would be, yet I felt 
anxious as to where you would be at that 
time, and with whom? 0, Betsy ! relieve me 
from that last and great anxiety, and I shall 
die happy — much happier than I have lived.*' 
** My dearest grandpapa," said Betsy, the 
tears rushing into her bright eyes, " you know 
how much I love you." 
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" Ay, Betsy,'* said he ; " but I would have 
you love yourself, your own peace, your owu 
prosperity; and not throw yourself away, 
when I am gbne." 

He paused, and took her hand, and thus 
resumed his discourse — 

" This is autumn, Betsy. Look out yon- 
der, and see how all those trees in the park, 
that you so much admired when they were 
putting forth their young and tender leaves in 
the Spring, are now changed. See how the 
green has become russet, and how the leaves 
drop away from the branch, and lie scattered 
on the ground : yet how calm and peaceful 
are the heavens! They seem to look upon 
this scene of failing and decay that lies around 
with a benign aspect, and to gild with a bright 
sun the close of this autumn day. Even so 
will God look upon the close of a good life, 
Betsy — even so may He look on yours, when 
your career of usefulness is run, and your day 
draws to an end ! And so do I hope and be- 
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lieve it will be, unless you mar all, and bring 
on yourself early troubles, and perhaps an 
early death, by your own folly." 

Betsy said not a word in reply ; but she put 
up her handkerchief to her eyes, and sobbed 
audibly. Her grandfather took down her hands, 
kissed her tenderly, and thus continued — 

" I would not pain you, my child, but I 
would caution you. Experience has taught 
me many bitter lessons, and I would wish you 
to benefit by that experience, without knowing, 
as I have done, the price of its acquisition. 
Betsy, I have left you an heiress — the sole 
heiress to a very large estate and great wealth. 
Remember, it is a great trust. You will be 
called upon to do much for others. Be care- 
ful that, in serving others, you do not injure 
yourself; for an heiress is like the poor hare 
in the fable, for whom many may profess friend- 
ship, and will follow for their own sport — 
their own gain; but always with a view to 
making her a prey at the last. You will have 
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the power to do much good— do it then wisely 
and well. Consult your friends here; they 
will, ad vise you. Remember, you will be called 
upon to fill an important station ; do not then 
suffer any one to step in and lead you to give 
up a career of usefulness for one of folly." 

Mr. Lavington here expressed an apprehen- 
sion that Mr. Fountaine would be too much 
exhausted by continuing this discourse ; but 
nothing could turn him from it. He would go 
on, and promised soon to draw it to a close. 

" You, my worthy friend," he said to Squire 
Dickons, ^^you I have named as a guardian 
to this dear child, and you also, Mr. Lavington. 
She will have no power to marry and to retain 
possession of my estate, without your joint 
consent. I know you will be kind to her; 
and, on so important a point as this, I earnestly 
beseech you to give her your best advice. 
And oh ! with what pleasure should I close 
these eyes, could I but see her promised to 
one worthy of her; one who would watch 
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over her — ^protect her — as I have done, and 
with whom she would be happy !" 

He was so muoh overcome as to be obliged 
to pause again for a few minutes ; at length, 
he thus continued his admonitory discourse : — 

" Betsy, all the respectability, all the hap- 
piness of a woman's life depends on whom she 
marries. If a man, indeed, fails in his choice, he 
has many things he can turn to ; but a woman 
can never escape the evils she brings on her- 
self by a worthless choice ; nor the misery she 
entails on her children. Do you think I do 
not feel these things, when I reflect on one 
now long in the grave, who might have lived 
and died happy in herself, and in her daughters, 
had a wiser choice been made for her in early 
life?" 

We all knew well enough to whom Mr. 
Fountaine alluded ; as, during the last year or 
two of his life, when he was breaking up, he 
would sometimes say how much better Mrs. 
Fountaine might have done than to have mar- 
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ried him. We all, I believe, wished this pain- 
ful discourse might be brought to a close; 
for Miss Betsy could do nothing but weep ; 
Squire Dickons did not know what to do or 
say, and Mr. Layington seemed distressed and 
confused. 

Mr. Fountaine now turned to him, and 
took his hand. " Here,*' he said, " here, 
Betsy, is the friend to whom I principally 
leave you in charge. Squire Dickons, no 
offence to him, is, like me, getting an old 
man ; he will advise you about your tenants. 
But Mr. Lavington is the guardian most fitted 
to advise with you, as you are a woman, and a 
young woman. He is a man of honour and a 
gentleman, and knows how to deal with the 
delicacy of your sex, and with your little, nice 
feelings and prejudices, better than the Squire 
here, who, nevertheless, will be a most ser- 
viceable guardian to you in all matters of 
business connected with your estate." 

" Yes,** said Squire Dickons, " I know 
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something about farms and the management 
of cattle ; and, if ever Miss Betsy thought of 
improving her stock, particularly the breed of 
horses, which you, Mr. Fountaine, have too 
much neglected of late years, and will leave 
it to me, I will manage it all for her, and see 
justice done her at the cattle-fairs. But, as 
for the matter of advising about the sweet- 
hearts, why I don't know ; I'm afraid Miss 
Betsy and I might have two minds on that 
head. I might judge best, but she might talk 
better ; for, if my whole estate depended on it, 
though I mean by her as well as any man — as 
well as by any of my own children — ^I could 
no more sit up in a chair and talk in the way 
you have been talking for the last half-hour 
than I could fly — no, not were it to keep my 
head on my shoulders ; so I think, after all, 
Mr. Lavington will be the best hand at that. 
And if he could talk Miss Betsy into marrying 
him instead of anybody else, I think that 
would be the best thing of all; and then she 
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would have an honest man for her guardian 
and her husband, all under one, which would 
save much trouble and casting about as to 
who was to have her — would cut out all the 
fortune-hunters, English or Irish — distance 
the coxcombs — and make her a happy woman, 
or I am much mistaken." 

Whilst Mr. Fountaine, to use the style of 
Squire Dickons, had been beating the bush, 
(for he wished to propose this very thing, but 
knew not how to do it for the best) the Squire, 
in his plain, shrewd way, started the game ; 
and Mr. Fountaine, turning to Betsy, and 
taking her hand, followed it up by instantly 
saying, " My dearest child, your godfather 
does indeed but speak the truth ; the utmost 
wish of my heart would be accomplished, could 
I but see you united to this gentleman. Mr. 
Lavington, I am convinced, would rejoice to 
receive your hand, did you give him but the 
slightest encouragement to hope for it. I am 
convinced he regards — that he loves you. 
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Betsy, do not slight a worthy man's love, be- 
cause it is unpretending, and because he who 
feels it values your peace too much to make 
his love a trouble ta you by importunity. 
Betsy, make your old grandfather happy be- 
fore he dies ; and, in so doing, make yourself 
happy too. Give me your hand," (he took it 
in his), '^ let me join it to that of Mr. Laving- 
ton. Say you will have him, and keep him for 
better or worse — ^let me live to bless you — 
once to bless you — to recal, in that blessing, 
the terrible curse which, in a moment of pas- 
sion—of frenzy — ^I pronounced on your un- 
happy mother and her offspring, and then, 
welcome Death, if he come the next minute 
to close for ever these eyes, for my task on 
earth will be done." 

In saying these last words, Mr. Fountaine 
grasped in one hand that of his grand-daughter, 
and, in the other, the hand of Mr. Lavington 
— he would have joined them ; for though the 
young surgeon said nothing, yet his counte- 
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nance betrayed strong emotions — the deepest 
anxiety for the event. He turned pale as 
death, as he now ventured to look on Betsy» 
trembling, expecting her reply, with a feeling 
as if life or death hung on the next word that 
would pass her lips ; a shudder came over his 
whole frame, as he saw her hastily draw back 
her hand at the very moment her grandfather 
would have placed that hand in his as her 
affianced husband. 

As she drew it back, she said, in a low but 
earnest voice, " Spare me, Mr. Lavington — ^for 
Grod's sake, spare me !" 

" Sir," said Mr. Lavington, addressing Mr. 
Fountaine, ** I cannot, as a gentleman — as a 
man — I cannot allow you to urge on Miss 
Betsy Fountaine the acceptance of a hand to 
which she feels so repugnant. What are my 
feelings — what they would have been — had 
she honoured me with so great a blessing as 
herself, I will not say. It is useless. Let me 
implore you to urge her no more in my behalf ; 
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for know, sir, though, as the future guardian 
of your beloved grand-daughter, I could, I 
think, die to serve her — to prove the sincerity, 
the strength of my feelings towards her, yet I 
neither can nor will accept the hand of Miss 
Betsy Fountaine, nor of any other woman, 
unless it is as freely bestowed on me by her- 
self as by her friends. I must beg the young 
lady may be left at peace on my account. 
And let me assure her, as well as yourself, 
that nothing which has now passed shall ever 
influence me to any unpleasant remembrance 
of it hereafter. I hope, as her guardian, I 
shall always act for her good, independent of 
every other consideration." 

" I believe it," said Mr. Fountaine, " I am 
assured of it." 

" I confess," continued Mr. Lavington, " had 
you not so strenuously urged it upon me, I 
should have wished to decline so delicate an 
office. But my promise is given, and, as I 
may be of some little use to her hereafter, I 
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will not retract. Madam, fear nothing from 
me, and let me Implore yon to accept my 
services as frankly as you would those of a 
brother — they shall be honestly rendered." 

" I doubt it not, sir ; I thank you," said 
Betsy. " You are generous, sir, and lam sure 
you will never urge on me what is painful." 

" Upon my word," said Squire Dickons, ** I 
don't understand all this. Here's my old 
friend, your grandfather, oflFering you. Miss 
Betsy, a fine estate, and a worthy young 
gentleman for a husband, all under one ; and 
I, who am your godfather, think it the best 
thing on earth for you ; and I know Hannah 
thinks so too. We see what a deep stake yon 
have at risk ; we see who starts the best horse 
for the race that is before you. You have the 
judges and the odds all in your favour; and 
yet you draw stakes and won't run for the 
cup. Upon my word. Miss Betsy, I must say 
I can't understand it. It is not handsome to 
any of us." 
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This was the first angry speech Squire 
Dickons had ever ventured to make to his 
god-daughter in all his life. Mr. Fonntaine, 
whilst he was making it, lay back in his 
chair, not seeming to hear or to heed it, but 
to be thinking over something of painful 
retrospection. All at onc^ he resumed his 
former position, put his hands together, looked 
up, and said with energy, " 0, Betsy, if 
deaf to every proposal which I make for 
your happiness, give me, at least, one 
consolation before I die! In the presence 
of these gentlemen, who, when I am gone, 
are to supply my place to you, promise me 
you will never wed that Sydney Maynard." 

Betsy knew not what to do, or how to 
look. She pressed her hands together, threw 
herself at her grandfather's feet, and, with an 
energy that was almost frantic in its vehe- 
mence, implored him not to call upon her to 
give him any promise more than this — that 
she would take time before she disposed o^ 
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herself hereafter ; and, if she ever married, 
would pray to God to direct her choice. 

Mr. Fountaine saw how it was ; a convul- 
sive shudder seemed to shake his whole frame, 
as, half addressing her, and half speaking to 
himself, he said, in a deep low voice, " How 
could I expect other — how could it be other- 
wise ? It is my own work ; the scourge, the 
scorpion-whip for ray own sin ! Yes, miserable 
wretch that I am ! have I not brought it on 
myself? Did I not curse my own daughter 
and her offspring? And now it recoils on 
myself ! The offspring, the seed of the viper 
(as I deemed her, as I called her, when I 
pronounced that fatal curse upon Tier mother's 
head) rises up to sting me in my last hour, 
and in the tenderest point-— in my love, my 
unbounded love for her ! She, too, will dis- 
appoint all my hopes, and send down my 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave ! I see it, 
I feel it ! Before the next autumn comes, 
Betsy Fountaine will, like the rest, fall a 
victim to my misguided passions." 
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In his exceeding agitation, Mr. Fountaine 
attempted to rise ; but, unable to stand from 
extreme weakness, sunk again into his seat ; 
and, in doing so, accidentally struck with his 
hand the table that stood near his chair. The 
glass, from which he had so lately drunk the 
medicine, and which bore on its side the 
name of Betsy Fountaine, fell to the ground, 
and was shivered into a thousand pieces at his 
feet. 

Ilhiess and age had shaken the strength of 
his judgment, though not of his feelings. 
His countenance turned even to a yet more 
* ghastly hue; and, as he fixed his eyes sternly 
on the broken pieces, the terrors of a super- 
stitious dread stole over his soul, and, point- 
ing with his finger to the ground, he said to 
the unhappy girl, who still knelt weeping 
near, " It is an omen of God's wrath on me 
and mine — ^Betsy Fountaine, a father's curse 
was uttered at thy birth, and on thee will it 
fall !" 

Overcome by the agitation of his feelings. 
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and by the state of excitement into which he 
had been wrought by this anxious scene, 
whose close had been so appalling, Mr. Foun- 
taine dropped into a chair quite senseless ; he 
had fainted. 

Hannah, Betsy, Mr. Lavington, all present, 
gave their immediate assistance. But the 
fainting continued much longer than they ex- 
pected ; and, when he came a little to him- 
self, Mr. Lavington thought him so very 
ill, that he directed Hannah to get him into 
bed in all haste; and, notwithstanding his 
own father's state of health, despatched a 
messenger to procure his immediate attend- 
ance at the Hall. 

When Dr. Lavington came, he, as did his 
son, considered the hours of Mr. Fountaine 
numbered ; the great excitement of the even- 
ing had brought on a fatal crisis ; the gout 
was in the stomach and head; the whole 
frame sinking ; for, though recovered out of 
the first fit, he speedily fell into another and 

VOL. n. D 
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another; whilst Hannah and Betsy (the one 
distracted with fear, the other with self-re- 
proach) watched over him in a state of mind 
which defies all attempts at description. 

The symptoms continued without inter- 
mission the whole night : Mr. Fountaine never 
spoke more ; and, towards morning, death closed 
the scene of his sufferings and his distress. 

One week after this melancholy event, with 
all the stately appendages that real and hired 
grief could procure, the remains of Mr. Foun- 
taine, accompanied by banners, escutcheons, 
black velvet palls, and horses, with their 
nodding plumes and all the cortege of death, 
were conducted from Fountaine Hall to the 
village church so often mentioned; which, 
one after another, and at various intervals of 
time, had received within its dusky vaults 
almost every member of the family to their 
long and last home. 

Hannah attended the funeral as the chief 
mourner, for Betsy was much too ill to be 
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present at the melancholy ceremony. Squire 
Dickons acted as chief male mourner, and 
Dr. Lavington and his son, with all the house- 
hold of the Hall, also attended. Squire 
Dickons had directed the whole in strict con- 
formity to the will of the deceased; and, 
knowing his strong prejudice against young 
Maynard, with a delicacy of feeling that could 
hardly have been expected from him, took care 
so to arrange matters that the burial service 
should be performed by Mr. Wheatley. The 
Squire was the last person who left the vault, 
the last who looked on the coffin. 

That night, in quitting the Hall, he had 
occasion to cross the churchyard. He per- 
ceived a fine old pointer sitting whining at 
the church door, as if he waited to gain ad- 
mission. Squire Dickons was surprised to 
find an animal in that place, and apparently 
on the watch. He stopped to speak to the 
dog ; for he never could pass a dog or a child 
without some kind of notice. In patting it on 

d2 
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the head, he perceived it was the late Mr. Foun- 
taine's favourite pointer. " Poor thing," he 
said, ** it is all in vain ; it is of no use waiting. 
No, Carlo, no ; he will never come back to wel- 
come either his old dog or bis old friend more. 
But there's my house for you. Carlo ; and so 
you must come home with me. I'll keep you 
for tbe sake of your master." So saying. 
Squire Dickons whistled, and the dog, that 
knew him very well, followed his steps. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

In their nonage, 
A sympathy unsual joined their loves ; 
They paired like turtles ; still together drank/ 
Together eat, nor quarrelled for the choice ; 
Like twining streams, both from one fountain fell. 
And as they ran, still mingled smiles and tears. 

Lee, 

After the funeral, the executors proceeded 
to their duty. In such hands, the will of Mr. 
Fountaine was, of course, strictly and speedily 
fulfilled. The lawyer called in to act was 
Mr. Sheriff; a straightforward, honourable 
man, who never looked out for difficulties, 
nor made them in the settlement of any 
body's a&irs: never found an occasion to 
appeal to Chancery, where common sense 
and common honesty could do the business 
quite as well. A short time, therefore, 
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sufficed for every purpose ; and in one month 
Mr. Sheriff did as much as almost any other 
lawyer would have taken twelve to effect. 

All debts and all legacies were paid; all 
annuities settled, and Miss Betsy put in pos- 
session of the old mansion as an heiress, 
with a splendid income and estate, under the 
care of her two guardians, till such time as 
she should be of age. But all these advan- 
tages, with youth, beauty, sweetness, and 
every possible attraction to charm the eye or 
captivate the heart, did not make Betsy 
happy. With all her faults, she was honest ; 
she was not a self-flatterer; and she could 
not conceal from her own mind, that she had 
been the cause, by her obstinate perseverance 
in her predilection for young Maynard, of 
rendering the latter days of her grandfather 
very unhappy, and in all probability of hasten- 
ing his death. Bitterly, most bitterly did she 
reproach herself for this; but, being too 
frank to conceal any of her feelings, Sydney 
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soon learned the truth ; and, as he came to 
Fountaine Hall whenever he pleased, for there 
was no one to forbid him, it is to be supposed 
he found some means, as a lover and as a 
clergyman, of quieting the conscience of Miss 
Betsy. By degrees, she became, if not more 
cheerful, at least more calm, and less full of 
self-reproach than she had hitherto been, when 
she talked to Hannah about her poor grand- 
father. 

Soon after Mr. Fountaine's death, Squire 
Dickons (who, it will be remembered, was 
still a widower) was called to a distant part 
of the county, to see his eldest married 
daughter, and to settle her affairs for her, as 
she had just lost her husband ; and, in conse- 
quence of the very dangerous state of his 
father's health, Mr. Lavington could seldom 
leave the old Doctor to come to the Hall, or 
to look after his young ward. Indeed, I 
fancied, that his own feelings induced him to 
shun rather than to seek the company of 
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Miss Betsy, at least, as much as he could 
without giving offence; for it was quite 
evident to Hannah and myself, although 
hopelessly, he was still much attached to her. 
All these circumstances occurring so soon 
after Mr. Fountaine's death, were very unfor- 
tunate : as they left Miss Betsy unguarded by 
any observant friend, who could by right have 
interfered with a hope to influence her. Han- 
nah was growing old, and, though dearly be- 
loved by her young mistress, yet she neither 
had, nor could pretend to have, the authority 
of a parent over her ; so that I have not the 
slightest doubt in my own mind, from many 
little circumstances which occurred at the 
time, that, at a very early period after her poor 
grandfather's death. Miss Betsy engaged her- 
self to Mr. Sydney Maynard. But, if this 
were the fact, it was impossible she could, in 
common propriety, so soon after Mr. Foun- 
taine's decease, give her hand in marriage; 
there must be the delay of a few months. 
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Seeing how very often young Maynard came 
to the house, Hannah pointed out to Miss 
Betsy that she really ought to have some one 
constantly with her in the parlour ; since al- 
though Miss Betsy was innocent as a child in 
herself, and so little used to the customs of 
the higher bred circles with regard to female 
propriety, that she thought no harm in these 
frequent visits of the young curate (more espe- 
cially being engaged to him) ; yet the world 
would talk, if there was no third person pre- 
sent to give them countenance, or, at least, to 
remove from them their tSte-d-t^te character. 

Betsy saw instantly t\\e propriety of all 
Hannah said ; thanked her for her advice, and 
declared she had herself been thinking much 
the same ; and had, therefore, already written 
to her very dear friend. Miss Arlington, and 
had implored her to come upon a visit, for 
some months, to Fountaine Hall. She was 
quite sure the aunt, with whom Miss Ar- 
lington usually resided, would gladly give her 

d5 
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consent ; for the aunt was a woman of high 
fashion ; and, as Betsy had reason to believe, 
was so jealous of the attractions of her niece, 
and the notice they excited, that she would 
not be sorry at any time to get her out of the 
way when a fair opportunity offered. 

Miss Arlington accepted the invitation with 
alacrity and delight ; but, before she arrives at 
the Hall, I must pause to say who she was, 
and how she became known to Miss Fountaine. 

During Miss Betsy's occasional visits to the 
Misses Maynard at Kingsbridge, she had 
formed an acquaintance, which speedily grew 
into an intimate friendship, with a Miss Amelia 
Arlington, a young lady of respectable family, 
who had a very good fortune, (though not by 
any means equal to Miss Fountaine's) and 
who, on account of her town-bred education 
and fashionable manners, was very much 
looked up to by all the young women in the 
neighbourhood who wished to catch something 
of the London ton. 
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Miss Arlington was three or four years 
older than Miss Fountaine. She had few pre- 
tensions to beauty; but she had what was 
called style, an air distingue^ and was tall and 
ratiier elegantly formed. She was always 
attired with exquisite taste; so that, when 
dressed and rouged, she really looked hand- 
some. She was perfectly well bred ; and there 
was no fashionable accomplishment but what 
she possessed; and though in her conversa- 
tion there, was neither sense nor wit, yet her 
manner was playful and piquanty as the French 
call it ; and her voice soft and feminine ; so 
that even nonsense passed current for what 
was most agreeable, when it came from her 
lips. 

Although there can be no doubt all these 
qualifications dazzled the inexperienced mind 
of Betsy Fountaine, who had never had any 
opportunity of forming an acquaintance with 
any really superior young ladies of her own 
station, y^t it was not all this that captivated 
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her, or won upon her open and unpractised 
heart ; it was the ardour of the young lady's 
character. Miss Arlington, like Betsy herself, 
was very romantic and enthusiastic ; and pro- 
fessed herself to be a votary of the school of 
feeling. With her, feeling was every thing ; 
nothing could resist it ; every thing must be 
sacrificed to it; and without feeling of the 
most ardent and devoted kind, all love or 
friendship was but a name. And it soon fol- 
lowed, that for her charming Betsy Fountaine, 

her beloved friend, she could make every 

• 
sacrifice, and, if called upon, could welcome 

even death itself for her sake. All these pro- 
fessions, repeated in the sweetest tones and 
with the fervour and grace that Miss Ar- 
lington so well knew how to throw into every 
thing she said or did, so captivated Betsy, 
that, with the tears of real feeling in her eyes, 
she assured her, she thanked God for having 
given her such a friend — such a companion ; 
one who, from similarity of sex, agCji and affec- 
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tion, would be to her as a second self, from 
whom she should conceal nothing. 

When Hannah, who saw all this, cautioned 
Betsy to be on her guard, and thought she had 
better know the town-bred young lady a little 
longer before she so entirely trusted her, 
Betsy would reply — " My dear Hannah, you 
do not know Amelia Arlington ; or you would 
never say this. She is the most frank, the 
most affectionate of human beings; and you 
know, if we waited till every one whose friend- 
ship we would wish to cultivate is put to the 
test, in some great thing; such so seldom 
occurs and life is so short, we should have no 
bosom friend at alL Now we must take some 
on credit ; and every look, every thought of 
my Amelia, convinces me that did I search 
the world over, I could never again hope to 
meet with her equal as a friend.' 

Such was Betsy's opinion of Miss Arlington, 
who was now established as the guest of many 
months at Fountaine Hall. I shall pass with 
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slight notice what followed during the early 
period of this intimacy, as it was uniformly 
the same. The young ladies were inseparable 
friends ; with only this difference — that of the 
two, Miss Arlington seemed to be most the 
mistress of the house — indeed, the mistress of 
its mistress : for, as Miss Betsy felt how in- 
ferior she was to her in the knowledge of the 
world, the customs of high life, &c., she 
gladly yielded to her friend in all matters 
appertaining to fashion. Indeed, she looked 
up to Miss Arlington for direction and instruc- 
tion, in almost all she said or did. Hannah and I 
wondered at it, as we used to fancy there was a 
great deal of superciliousness and conceit in 
the way in which she sometimes talked to Miss 
Fountaine ; and Hannah did not like her or- 
dering at the Hall as if it were her own. 

But she said nothing ; and as the fashion- 
able young lady commended warmly young 
Mr. Maynard, and used to say (sometimes, 
even before Betsy) what a sweet couple 
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they would make, I have no doubt she gained 
her ends by the adroitness of her flattery, and 
carried into effect whatever she wanted with 
a high hand. Young Mr. Maynard was an 
every-day visitor ; he often brought with him 
his brother-curate, Mr. Wheatley, with whom 
Miss Arlington coquetted a good deal. Some- 
times, moonlight walks in the woods were pro- 
posed ; or, dining in the open air under the 
shade of the trees ; and then there was reading 
of poetry, and singing duets with the accom- 
paniment of the harpsicord, or the guitar; 
and in all these matters Miss Arlington al- 
ways took the lead, or directed, and Sydney 
and Betsy did just as she pleased. 

Mr. Lavington now, instead of calling, used 
to send to inquire after his ward's health; 
and generally with an apology, that his father's 
sufferings were so great, he could not possibly 
leave him, except to visit the sick ; and, as he 
had his father's practice thrown on his hands 
in addition to his own, he was very much 
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pressed for time ; but trusted, notwithstanding, 
Miss Fountaine would never fail to apprize 
him if, on any occasion, he could be of the 
least service to her. So passed the first four 
or five months after Mr. Fountaine's death. 

Betsy Fountaine was a natural character ; 
Miss Arlington an artificial one. The former 
had a great taste not only for books, but for 
simple pleasures — the beauty of the landscape, 
the harmony of " earliest birds," as the poet so 
charmingly terms it — the sunshine and the 
shade that chequered the face of Nature, the 
innocence of children, and the endless variety 
to be found in a countiy life, where a study of 
what that life will afford in the works and 
bounties of the great Creator were all dear 
to her. Miss Arlington, on the contrary, de- 
clared that nothing but her feelings for Betsy 
could make such a dull kind of existence to- 
lerable; and protested she was sure Betsy 
only enjoyed it, because she had never known 
any thing else. But she really ought to have 
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more experience, and lamented that the very 
recent event of her grandfather's death pre- 
vented her insisting on Betsy's going to town, 
where plays and operas, and balls and drums, 
(for so were large parties then called) would 
show her what the world was, and introduce 
her into that style of society where her 
manners would receive the sort of thing they 
wanted. 

** In short," she added, as Hannah one 
evening saw her instructing Miss Fountaine, 
with a very self-satisfied air, whilst she was 
strutting up and down the oak parlour, as if 
walking the stage, " London would give ray 
dear Betsy that air of fashion which she 
wants, and without which a girl of fortune, 
however good she may be, is considered 
nothing." 

Every thing in this world certainly rises or 
lessens in value by contrast — at least, I sup- 
pose it must have been so in this case. For, 
unless it were that Miss Betsy had few oppor- 
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tunities of seeing any genteel society, and 
coukl, therefore, only contrast Miss Arlington 
with such persons as Sqtdre Dickons's unac- 
complished and rustic daughters; and the 
polished Sydney Maynard, with the retiring, 
the timid, and the somewhat embarrassed, 
Mr. Lavington, (embarrassed, because he loved 
her so well, he could never feel at ease under 
her rejection of him,) I cannot in any way 
account for a girl of her good sense and feel- 
ing, and so infinitely superior to them both 
in every respect, being so taken with their 
tinsel; or so infatuated with their mounte- 
bank manners and artful pretensions. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Dost tbon deem 
It such an easy task, from the fond breast 
To root affection oat ? 

SOUTHET. 

One morning, Mr. Layington came to wait 
on Miss Fountaine. He was in deep mourn- 
ing. An air of profound melancholy appeared 
on every feature of his expressive countenance. 
I met him in the hall. He told me he wished 
to see his ward, without the presence of Miss 
Arlington, as he had something of the utmost 
importance to say to her. 

Accordingly, he was ushered in. Betsy 
seemed agitated. She had an undefined feel- 
ing of awe in the presence of Mr. Lavington : 
it might not be friendly to love, (had she ever 
been disposed to love him) but it certainly 
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was to esteem, as she held his character, to 
use her own words, in veneration ; he was so 
uniformly good and amiable. I wish she had 
felt less awe of him; for in that case she 
might have loved one who would have been 
worthy of her ; but love him she did not. 

When Mr. Lavington entered, he took her 
hand with ranch emotion : the tears were in 
his eyes, and he could not speak. Betsy ob- 
served his mourning dress and his distress; 
and, grasping his hand, she said, with all the 
native warmth and energy of her disposition, 
" 0, Mr. Lavington, how grieved I am for 
your loss ! — the dear old Doctor ! how kind, 
how good a man he was ! But that must be 
your consolation now, sir, to feel assured that 
your revered father is gone to the home of 
the blessed. Your remembrance of the dead 
will ever come sweetly to you, for you were a 
most affectionate and dutiful son. I must not 
venture to hope for as much consolation as 
you can derive from such reflections ; for I 
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fear I gave much cause of pain and grief to 
my poor grandfather, in his last hours. But 
I trust God has forgiven me, and that you, 
Mr. Lavington, who in some sort supply the 
place of my grandfather towards me, have 
forgiven me also." 

An angel asking forgiveness for a penitent 
sinner could not have smiled more sweetly, 
though with a mournful expression, nor have 
solicited pardon in gentler accents, than did 
Miss Fountaine in saying this. She had never 
before addressed him with so much kindness ; 
and her words and manner, always affection- 
ate where she wished to soothe or to please, 
came like a balm upon the wounded mind of 
the bereaved son. 

" I thank you, madam," he said : ** indeed, 
I thank you : though, so strong are my feel- 
ings at this moment, they overcome my power 
to express them. It was not, however, merely 
to thank you for the attention you showed 
during the illness of my father, that I came 
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here this morning. It is my duty that has 
brought me to you — my duty as your guardian. 
And 0, madam, a most painful one do I fear it 
will prove to us both. But you know well the 
confidence your grandfather reposed in me, 
and what he expected of me when he confided 
to me so sacred a trust : I neither can nor will 
abuse it. The wishes of the dead shall be 
fulfilled, as much as if a voice from the grave 
called me to their fulfilment. Yet the task 
— the pain — the struggle— the wish to spare 
— oh ! pardon me, Miss Fountaine, pardon me, 
when I say that, whatever may be my wishes 
to make you happy — and God knows they 
are the first of my heart — yet not even my 
consideration for the living shall make me 
forget what I owe to the trust reposed in me 
by the dead." 

He paused. This exordium produced the 
most powerful effect on the young lady to 
whom it was addressed. She turned pale, 
trembled in every limb, and sunk into a chair ; 
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for Betsy Fountaine neither wanted sense nor 
penetration, and she could see in a moment to 
what all this tended. Mr. Maynard's intimacy 
was much talked of, and the gossips of the 
neighbourhood had long ago averred that she 
would be married to him as soon as her mourn- 
ing was at an end. Notwithstanding the high 
opinion she had formed of young Maynard, 
she always entertained an intuitive conviction 
that he and her guardian, Mr. Lavington, 
never could like each other. It was impossi- 
ble two men so opposite in character ever 
could sympathize ; independent of the no less 
strong conviction which had impressed itself 
even on her inexperienced mind, that two men 
who love the same woman seldom meet together 
with other than the most prejudiced feelings, 
too much akin to rancour and suspicion to be 
capable .of the sentiments of friendship and 
esteem. How, then, could she expect his con- 
sent to her marriage with a rival, who was 
hated by her grandfather even to his last 
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hour ? No wonder Betsy betrayed so much 
agitation. She attempted a reply to him, but 
could not get beyond a few confused words. 

With a degree of agitation scarcely less 
than her own, Mr. Lavington continued — 

" Miss Fountaine, I am come to speak to 
you on the subject of giving your hand in 
marriage : it is a serious one for you, and for 
me, if I must give my consent to it." 

** 0, sir," said Betsy, " let me beseech you 
to spare me all unnecessary pain. I know 
how great is the magnanimity of your cha- 
racter, and I will confide in it still. 0, Mr. 
Lavington ! I neither shall nor can forget that 
to your generous forbearance I was indebted 
for being spared a most distressing persecution 
on the part of my grandfather. Do you think 
I can ever cease to respect, to reverence you, 
when I remember, at the very moment my 
poor grandfather had decided on making me 
the heiress to all his great estate, and before 
the week was closed to confirm it yours, with 
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the gift of this hand, that you, whilst you 
honoured me with your affections — those 
affections of which I was never worthy — at 
my instance alone, and in consequence of my 
earnest prayer for your forbearance, how you 
refused all — refused fortune, favour, the wo- 
man you loved, and risked offending for ever 
the friend who so loved you, to comply with 
my wishes, with my acknowledged preference 
for another ! 0, Mr. Lavington ! could you 
think me insensible to greatness such as 
this, or thankless for it, I should despise 
myself! But I am not ungrateful. You 
know the truth. Spare me, then, all remon- 
strance.'* 

" I do, indeed, know the truth," said Mr. 
Lavington: *^it is that which so pains me; 
since I feel that, to act as it is my duty to do, 
I must, as far as in me lies, exert all my in- 
fluence with you, and influence I ought to 
have with you, though I shall never go be- 
yond it, to oppose your union with one utterly 

VOL. n. E 
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unworthy of you. I allude to Mr. Sydney 
Maynard." 

Miss Fountaine looked down, blushed, and 
said — " Sir, I fear you have been prejudiced 
in your opinion by my poor grandfather/' 

" No, madam, I have not," replied Mr. 
Lavington. " I have not been prejudiced even 
by my own feelings towards you. They 
would, I confess it, once have had some 
weight. But my opinions respecting that 
gentleman would never have been obtruded on 
you, had not Mr. Sydney Maynard yesterday 
waited on me as your guardian." 

Betsy started, and looked confused. 

Mr. Lavington continued — " I drew from 
him more, in the course of conversation, than 
you, perhaps, would altogether have approved; 
and as I did draw it from him, I tell you I 
did so, that I may be just to him, even whilst 
I condemn him." 

Again he paused ; when Betsy said, some- 
what impatiently, " Pray, sir, go on." 
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" I drew from him, then, the confession,'* 
said Mr. Lavington, " that, very soon after 
your poor grandfather's death, he had prevailed 
with you to engage yourself to him ; and that 
the young lady who is now your guest was 
endeavouring to induce you to shorten the 
time of your mourning for your deceased 
parent, in order that you might marry him, 
and hasten some projected journey to see 
London. I am sorry you have so ill an ad- 
viser of your own sex near you, Miss Foun- 
taine. But I thank Mr. Sydney Maynard for 
allowing me to learn the truth. Need I add, 
that he came to me, as the principal acting 
guardian in this matter, to ask my consent to 
your marriage. But I hope you will not insist 
on my giving it." 

Betsy could not look up ; yet she ven- 
tured to say — " You, sir, already know my 
feelings : I need say no more, in answer to 
your question." 

" I would not wish to pain your delicacy, 

E 2 
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Miss Fountaine," he replied ; ** could I avoid 
it, believe me, I would not. I do, indeed, 
know your feelings, and, knowing, grieve for 
them. But how shall I speak, so as to gain 
full credit with you that I act from no mean, 
no jealous, no selfish motive, but only for 
your good ?" 

" Sir," said Betsy, with warmth, ** you 
need say nothing to convince me of your in- 
tegrity; that you are above all those little 
feelings that sway the actions of half mankind. 
Your generosity towards me, in sacrificing 
your own happiness to secure mine, when it 
was so completely in your power, is warrant 
enough for your honour, under any circum- 
stances that can arise between us.*' 

A deep blush overspread the face of Mr. 
Lavington, as he replied — "I thank you, 
madam, much thank you, for doing this justice 
to my character. Your confidence in it I 
hope you may never find abused. O, Miss 
Fountaine! — let me call you by akindername 
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-i— my dear Betsy, my beloved ward !— ^how 
much is there of candour, of goodness in your 
nature ! how much of unsuspecting innocence ! 
Do not think me unkind, or harsh, because I 
would oppose your wishes; but indeed this 
man is unworthy of you." 

" You are prejudiced, sir,'* she repeated. 

" Indeed, T am not," said Mr. Lavington. 
" Dear as you have been — nay, why should T 
not confess the truth? — dear as you are still, 
and must ever be to me, though with the loss 
of you I have lost every hope of future happi- 
ness — for the heart which you have so entirely 
possessed I feel can receive no after impres- 
sion of equal force — yet, could I but see you 
fix your affections on an object worthy of you, 
I might find consolation. Had the man you 
prefer but worth enough in himself to be able 
to appreciate your merits, would he but love 
and cherish those sweet perfections, as, I thinks 
I could have loved and cherished them ; were 
he one in whose integrity and strength of cha- 
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racter I could have felt some confidence— in 
such a case, though to se^ you united to ano- 
ther must and would convey to this heart a 
pang worse than death, yet would I have 
joined your hands, imd blessed God to think I 
had been left astheguardianof yonrhappiiiQssr 

** How good, how generous you are !** said 
Betsy, deeply touched by the tone, the look, 
the sincerity with which these words were 
spoken. " 0, my kind, my excellent guardian, 
and why should it not be so now?" 

^^ No," said Mr. Lavington, as he shook his 
head; '^I am convinced Sydney Maynard 
seeks you principally on account of your for- 
tune. That he cannot do other than admire 
you, I admit; for who did other, indeed, 
would be less, than a man. Bnt I ¥rill not say 
he loves you, as I am convinced he loves him- 
self too much to feel love for another. I am 
convinced fortune is his object, and that 
alone." 

Betsy started, looked exceedingly distressed. 
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ttnd hesitated as she replied, '* From any other 
than yotrsdify I should reject such a suspicion 
with contempt. But yon, Mr. Layington, 
have so much sense, you act so much on prin- 
ciple, on honour, that to hear this from you is 
very shocking* May I ask, what makes you 
think this r 

''You have a right to ask it, and to be 
satisfied," said Mr. Lavington ; '' although it 
is impossible I can repeat to you the thousand 
little circumstances, independent of the gene- 
ral character of the man, that have made me 
come to this conclusion. But this,! can assure 
you, that when Mr. Maynard found, if you 
married without my consent, he could have no 
hopes of your fortune, he solicited me with a 
vehemen<;e, I grant, but with a meanness of 
.spirit, an abject entreaty, that filled me with 
indignation, A man of so mean a spirit can 
never be capable of a disinterested affection 
for you or for any woman. I will not be- 
lieve it.*' 
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Betsy wept bitterly. It was evident what 
her guardian urged upon her consideration 
had produced a very strong effect on her 
mind. Her opinion of Maynard was shaken ; 
and Mr. Lavington so far prevailed, that she 
was on the point of giving her consent to his 
proposal, that he should be allowed some 
time to put the character of Maynard yet 
further to the test ; when most unexpectedly 
Miss Arlington entered the room. Her 
guardian was about to give her a caution not 
to trust her fashionable friend with a know* 
ledge of what had just passed, when Betsy^ 
whose conduct was ever as frank as her feel: 
ings were strong, in the extremity of her dis* 
tress and anxiety at the moment, exclaimed— 

" 0, Miss Arlington, how much have yon 
and I both been deceived ! My kind guar- 
dian here is come to warn me that Sydney 
Maynard meanly sues to him, and seeks me 
only for my fortune." 

" Upon my word, sir," said Miss Arlington, 
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turning towards Mr. Lavington (whom she 
had not seen above two or three times) in a 
bold and unabashed manner, " my young 
friend here has no cause to thank you for 
doing that excellent and charming young 
man, Mr. Sydney Maynard, so great a piece 
of injustice. He seek Miss Fountaine for 
her fortune ! — ^you were never more unjust. 
Mr. Maynard is my particular friend — -I know 
all his feelings ; his inmost soul is laid bare 
before -me; he has a thousand times assured 
me, with an ardour which could not be mis- 
taken, that, had Miss Fountaine not a shilling 
in the world, he should think himself blest in 
her hand. I am convinced, nothing could 
please him more than the loss of her inheri- 
tance, did it but give him an opportunity to 
prove the sincerity of his love. Sir, no gene- 
rous mind will hear the absent traduced and 
remain silent. I hope Miss Fountaine will 
treat such cruel prejudices as they deserve to 
be treated ; and that you will consent to my 

E 5 
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friend, Mr. Sydney Maynaxd's happiness, and 
name a speedy day." 

Mr. Lavington looked astonished. Fashion- 
able airs and assurance in a yoang lady were 
quite new to him ; he scarcely knew how to 
meet them. But, before he could frame an 
answer, the parlour-door opened, and is 
walked a pointer, that ran up to Betsy, and 
began to salute her with friendly recognition, 
for he had neither forgotten his old master 
nor the old Hall. 

After the dog, entered Squire Dickons, 
booted and spurred, with a switch in his hand, 
very dusty, and seeming as if just come off 
a journey. He kissed his god-daughter Betsy 
very affectionately, inquired after her health, 
then turned to Mr. Lavington, and asked if 
he were not come, as usual, rather behind 
time. *' But it's no great matter," he added, 
aloud, "if I am a quarter of an hour or 
so behind my appointment to meet here 
Mr. Lavington ; because I take it for granted, 
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it has given him bat the more time to show 
you, Miss Betsy, why we, the guardians, don't 
approve that fortune-hunting parson for you." 

"Sir," said Miss Arlington, tossing her 
head, and opening and shutting her fan with 
a rap, ^^ if you mean to designate the Reverend 
Mr. Sydney Maynard by that mode of speak- 
ing, I would thank you to use more delicacy 
in your expressions. Mr. Maynard, sir, is ray 
friend." 

" And who the devil are you?" said Squire 
Dickons, with the most unceremonious look 
of contempt ; " I never saw you before in all 
my days. But, whoever you may be, I think 
the business in hand of Miss Fountaine's mar- 
riage must more concern her guardians than 
it can you — " 

"Sir," said Miss Arlington, breaking in 
upon Squire Dickens's speech, " sir, you are 
mistaken ; you are not aware of the intimate 
friendship, the heartfelt affection, that sub- 
sists between Miss Fountaine and myself. 
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We are indeed as one sonl animating two 
bodies. All her feelings, all her affairs, dp 
and most interest me as mnch as they do her* 
self. I must be happy with her, or suffer 
with her — live with her, or die with her/^ 

Squire Dickons gave one of those long 
whistles that always issued from his lips when- 
ever he was overcome with sudden wonder 
and surprise. "Why, what's all this?" he 
said ; " I can't understand it. Excuse me, 
madam, but aren't you a little crack-brained ? 
You and she one ! — that's what you are not. 
Only man and wife, the Bible says, can be 
one. And, excuse me, ma'am, you are no 
more like the other half of Miss Betsy Foun- 
taine than my old broken-winded mare is like 
the young one that is her foal." 

"Sir," said Miss Arlington, exceedingly 
offended, "I do not understand this. You 
may be jesting, sir ; but I am not accustomed 
to such breeding." 

^^ Breeding is a very serious thing with us 
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all," said Squire Dickons, " and is a thing that 
every man looks to, in the first place, when he 
buys a horse. And it happens to be the very 
sort of thing that we, the guardians of this 
young lady, have been looking into about your 
friend, ma'am, as you call this Mr. Sydney 
Maynard ; and we have come to the con- 
clusion, on pretty good grounds, that the 
gentleman's breeding has been in the school 
of deceit; that he is not worth a shilling 
himself, that I have ferreted out ; and that 
Miss Betsy Fountaine is not the first heiress 
for whom he has started ; though he has, two 
or three times, been distanced by the officers 
of the Exeter militia, more particularly when 
he was on the course for Miss Patty Golden- 
cup, heiress to old Goldencup, the' silversmith 
and money-lender; and so, ma'am, Mr. Laving- 
ton and I are determined Miss Betsy shall 
not fall a prey to him if we can help it. 
I shall take my opportunity to let Mr. May- 
nard know as much the next time he comes 
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to this house ; and I shall come a little oftener 
now I am returned home than I have done of 
late for that purpose/' ' 

^* We shall be glad to see you at this house^ 
sir," said Miss Arlington, "whenever you 
come, and can conduct yourself as Miss Foun* 
taine's guardian should do." 

" The devil you will !" said Squire Dickons ; 
" and what have you to do with Miss Foun- 
taine's house that you should be glad to see 
me or not in it ? She hasn't made yoa tbe 
mistress of it, I trow, that you take upon 
yourself with these airs !" 

Betsy, seeing a quarrel likely to arise be»- 
tween her friend and the Squire, interfered to 
pacify both. To the Squire, she said that 
Miss Arlington was a warm-hearted lady, and 
her most dear and kind friend, which made 
ber too hasty in her concerns ; and she hoped 
he would excuse it. And to Miss Arlington, 
she apologized for the Squire, by saying he 
was a worthy, honest, good creature, but one 
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ooantry-bred and very blunt, and meant no 
harm, whikt Squire Dickons sat beating his 
boot with his switch, and whistling the 

air of 

*' 01 *tis the plagae of man's life 
To have an obstinate daughter,** 

from the " Beggar's Opera," then just come 
out, and in high vogue. Every one felt dis- 
composed and awkward in the presence of 
the others. Something Mr. Lavington had 
still to say, which he knew not how to men- 
tion before company ; and he ventured to in- 
timate as much to Betsy in a low under-tone, 
as she drew near him in returning to her seat. 
She was not sorry to have an excuse for 
breaking up a meeting in which spirits so 
rude and so opposite were brought in angry 
contact with each other. She, therefore, 
whispered to her friend that she believed her 
guardian, Mr. Lavington, had still something 
he wished to communicate to her in private. 
Miss Arlington was too high bred to need more 
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thaD a hint of this nature; she instantly 
arose, and, bowing haughtily, withdrew in 
silence. 

" And pray, Miss Fountaine, who may 
that lady be?" said Squire Dickons. "I 
think I never saw a prouder wench in all my 
life, and very fond of having a finger in every- 
body's pie, or I am much mistaken.'* 

" Miss Arlington, my dear sir," said Betsy, 
" is a young lady of good family and great 
fashion ; and I do assure you, though warm 
and hasty in temper, is one of the best friends 
I have in the world." 

*^ I hope she may prove so to you, but I 
can tell you, I doubt it," said the Squire. 
" That's a very poor sort of friendship that 
would lead you to mistrust the advice of your 
guardians, and of older and wiser heads than 
your own. What her family may be I don't 
know ; but what her fashions are, I can tell 
you — ^very ill ones. Mr. Lavington, did you 
not tell me that the pragmatical young fellow,. 
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Mr! Curate Maynard, confessed to you that 
the jade who but now left the room wanted 
Miss Fountaine to shorten the time of her 
mourning, for the purpose of her marrying, 
and then all three running up to London 
together, before the playhouses were shut up 
for the season ?" 

**I collected as much from Mr. May- 
nard, though certainly not expressed in 
the manner in which you put it," replied 
Mr. Lavington. 

"But that was the upshot of it," said 
Squire Dickons ; " which means, before the 
season was over, for such a fine lady as Miss 
Arlington, and such a spark as Mr. Maynard, 
to sport it together at such places as the play- 
houses and Marylebone gardens at Miss Foun- 
taine's cost." 

" Sir," said Betsy, " I can assure you that 
you do my friend injustice. She saw me low 
in spirits and declining in health, and thought 
the change would benefit me, and so urged 
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it: that was the sole cause for her wishr 
ing me to shorten the days of my mourning ; 
but I would not." 

^^I am glad to hear you had so much 
sense," said Squire Dickons ; '^ and you may 
tell your friend from me. Miss Betsy, that 
nothing which shows any slight to the memory 
of your poor old grandfather would do good, 
either to your health or your heart. And so, 
for the present, I wish you a good morning, 
and a good riddance to Fountaine Hall of 
your fine lady friend. Carlo, Carlo, you and 
I, old fellow, are out of place here just now. 
Lavington, I shall call and see you in the 
afternoon." And so retreated Squire Dickons, 
highly displeased by the visit, and the com- 
pany he had found with his ward. 

No sooner was he gone, than Mr. Lavington 
said, " Indeed, my dear Miss Fountaine, the 
Squire speaks truth, though in a rough way. 
I do not think the lady I have seen so desirable 
a companion as I could have wished for you. 
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But I have no right to interfere with your 
friendships, and I will not." 

" Indeed, sir, if you knew Miss Ariington," 
said Betsy, " you would think differently of 
her, though I grant she is often too warm and 
inconsiderate ; but I can assure you she means 
weU." 

" I hope she does,** replied Mr. Lavington, 
*' and that she will not mislead yon. But be on 
your guard, for you are young and inexpe- 
rienced ; and, with your confiding spirit, a 
faithless female friend might prove fatal to 
your peace." 

*^ Belieye me, there is nothing to fear," said 
Betsy. " Mr. Lavington, pardon me, if I say 
you are too ready to look on the friends of 
my own choice with a severity of judgment 
I must lament." 

" I have only a few words to add," said 
Mr. Lavington, " and then I am gone." He 
paused, came up to Betsy, took her hand 
within his, and pressed it respectfully, but fer- 
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vently, to his lips. ** Your happiness/' he 
continued, " is and must be my first object 
Think, then, of all I haye said when I shall 
have left you; do not decide hastily. Re- 
member the step you contemplate is for life ; 
once taken, there is no retreating — ^it is worth 
a pause before it is taken. Reflect on what I 
have advised ; examine for yourself — dispas- 
sionately examine ; and I cannot but think 
you will find that what I have said of Mr. 
Sydney Maynard is truth." 

Again he paused, as if awaiting Betsy's 
reply. But she looked down, and maintained 
a silence Mr. Lavington was grieved to see at 
such a moment. " Well," said he, " if, after 
all, nothing I can say will prevail with you—; 
if your happiness is really at stake, you will 
have nothing to fear from me. But think not 
I can ever stand by to see the sacrifice com- 
pleted. No, Miss Fountaine, the hour that 
gives you to Mr. Maynard will take for ever 
from your sight the guardian who loves you 
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but too well, and whose presence could no 
longer be desirable to you. If you wed May- 
nard, I shall leave this country — ^leaveEngland, 
I hope, never more to return ; and may God 
bless you, and give you that happiness which I 
dare not anticipate for you with such a man !" 
Mr. Lavington spoke the last words with so 
much emotion that he dared trust himself no 
longer in the presence of Miss Fountaine ; he 
snatched up his hat, and in another minute 
left the house. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Nought can to peace this busy female charm, 
And if she can*t do good, she must do harm. 

G. Lamb. 

For women horn to be controll'd 
Stoop to the forward and the hold. 

Waller. 

Had Miss Betsy Fountaine been left to her 
own reflections, or had she consulted no one 
but Hannah on the subject of Mr. Lavington's 
advice, I have no doubt the engagement into 
which she had so imprudently entered, (which 
could not have gone forward without the 
guardians' consent) would have ended; for 
Sydney Maynard would not have desired its 
fulfilment without her fortune. But, as it 
was, Miss Arlington was at hand, and she 
could not have sought a worse counsellor; 
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since^ although Betsy was not blind to her 
faults, and even blamed the manner in which 
she had interfered with her guardians, the 
firm belief she cherished that all which had 
been unpleasant arose solely from the intem- 
perate ardour of an over-zealous friendship, 
excused everything, and Miss Arlington's ad- 
vice and opinions were as much as ever re- 
spected and adopted. 

To trekt as briefly as possible this painful 
part of my narrative, I shall only state that, 
although Hannah did what she could to pre- 
vail with Betsy Fountaine to follow the wishes 
of her guardians. Miss Arlington rendered all 
she said fruitless, by the most artful in- 
terference ; and this she effected in a manner 
so insidious that, whilst she overruled all 
Betsy's better resolves, whatever the unhappy 
girl did seemed to be but the result of her 
own more calm convictions. 

Squire Dickons (whose natural shrewdness 
had enabled him to see through the hollow 
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pretensions of the fine lady at a glance^ and 
whose blunt honesty had let her know he did 
so, and that not in the most gentle terms), 
was detested by Miss Arlington. And Mr. 
Lavington, who evidently disliked and sus- 
pected her, she feared. Proud and little 
minds feel a malicious pleasure in thwarting 
the views of those who have offended them ; 
and when, by direct means, they cannot reach 
them, they will not scruple to employ the 
most indirect to effect their object, even when 
the views of the individual they would spite 
concern the benefit of a third person, innocent 
of all offence. 

Miss Arlington was of this temper; she could 
not personally reach either Squire Dickons 
or Mr. Lavington in any way to injure 
them ; but she felt she could annoy both, and 
one most seriously, by thwarting their plans 
in respect to their ward. Restrained by 
no good principles, she determined, there- 
fore, to make Betsy Fountaine her instrument 
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of petty malice, by urging her on to act in 
direct opposition to their will. She lost no 
occasion of setting the conduct of her guardians 
before her in the most odious and even suspi- 
cious point of view. 

Squire Dickons she represented as a vulgar 
brute, whose chief dislike to Mr. Maynard 
arose from his being a gentleman as well as a 
clergyman, who could neither hunt, race, nor 
drink punch with him; whilst to Mr. La- 
vington she assigned a darker motive, and 
represented him as acting (possibly in some 
degree unconsciously) from a feeling of the 
most unconquerable jealousy ; he could not 
bear to see the woman he had so much loved, 
and who had rejected him, give her heart and 
her hand to another. She insisted, also, let 
Betsy say what she would, (for, at first, Betsy 
warmly defended Mr. Lavington) whosoever 
proposed himself for her hand, her rejected 
guardian would always refuse, and with the 
same objections, as to the essential point-^her 

VOL. n. F 
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marriage — though he might differ in the more 
minnte particulars of his opposition. 

Miss Arlington contended that, however 
honest Squire Dickons might be in her afiairs, 
it was impossible a man of such coarse, brutal 
habits could judge of the merits or the pre- 
tensions of any gentleman ; it was equally im- 
possible such a jealous, rigid, line and rule 
sort of (character, as she called Mr. Lavington, 
could be capable of estimating such an ardent, 
impassioned creature as Mr. Majnard. His 
very faults, if he had faults, were the oi&pring 
of his natural perfections. Talk of his soliciting 
meanly a frigidly polite guardian for his con- 
sent! She would like to know what other 
means but solicitation Mr. Maynard could use 
with such a man as Mr. Lavington ; and she 
would ask, if his love were ardent (as no 
doubt it was), could anybody think it likely 
he would ask calmly, or would give up his 
entreaties at the first rebuff? It was a veiy 
easy thing to describe a lover's solicitude as 
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mean, when the point was to render it un- 
availing. 

It is astonishing how much mischief may be 
done by a malignant tongue, in the daily 
repetitions of little things, which, though false 
in themselves, are so capable of being made to 
look so like truth, that they deceive the un- 
wary. By the very frequency of repetition, 
they become, at last, invested with the power 
of conviction. But, when such falsehoods arise 
from an artful though inferior character, who, 
by force of circumstances, has gained the 
ascendency over a confiding though superior 
one, their effect is tenfold in mischief; for the 
one has no scruples, and the other no suspi- 
cions. How many are the victims who fall 
before machinations such as these of the false 
tongue and the evil heart ! 

All these abominable practices answered 
the end they were intended to effect on Betsy 
Fountaine. Her dear Sydney (as she would call 
him,) continued to pay her the most devoted 

p2 
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attentions, and to study in every way to make 
himself amiable in her sight, and necessary to 
her happiness ; for he seemed to live but for 
her. She was completely ensnared, and de- 
termined to marry him, in spite of all advice 
or opposition. Her guardians, neither of 
whom had been much with her of late, because 
Miss Arlington always intruded when they 
called, knew little of what was going on ; and 
Betsy appeared to be more than ever devoted 
to her friend, and to be solely guided by her 
wishes. At length, seeing all their opposition 
would be fruitless, those worthy guardians 
gradually withdrew it, and yielded an unwil- 
ling and cheerless consent to a marriage they 
had hitherto never ceased to reprobate for their 
ward. The preparations were ordered for the 
event, and we were all busied accordingly ; for, 
in the days of which I write, the marriages of 
persons of rank and fortune were conducted 
with a splendour, a publicity, and a hospitality 
now much on the decline. 
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' One day — I shall never forget it — Hannah 
and myself attended Miss Fountaine in her 
own room, to receive some instructions concern- 
ing the dinner that was to be spread on long 
tables in the park for the tenantry and the poor 
on the wedding-day. 

As we entered, Miss Fonntaine rose to sa<* 
late Hannah, as she always did on seeing her 
for the first time in the day. We both noticed 
sh^ looked very grave ; and Hannah inquired 
if anything might be the matter. She did not 
instantly answer ; but after a moment's reflec- 
tion said, ** Yes, I will tell you, my dear Han- 
nah, because I am sure you will not laugh at 
me ; but I have had the most extraordinary 
dream to-night, which has left so strong an 
impression on my mind, that I cannot shake 
it off. Sit down both of you, and I will tell 
you what it was." 

We obeyed her. 

" Hannah," she continued, " you know the 
room in which my poor dear grandfather died. 
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Well, I thought in my sleep that we were all 
there, even as on that sad occasion ; and that 
mj grandfather was sitting np in his chair^ 
and looking earnestly at me in the most 
anxious manner. I fancied he wished to speak 
to me, and I rose up to go to him ; when — I 
cannot tell you how he came into the room, 
for till that moment I had not seen him— 
Sydney stood between us with a naked sword 
in his hand ; and though I made every effiurt 
to go to him, I could not get near my poor 
grandfather, who looked distressed, and kept 
pointing towards the wall. I looked up, when 
the strangest sight met my view. By that 
confusion of place which generally attends our 
dreams, the pictures that always hang in the 
oak parlour, with the same panelling, I now 
fancied were in my grandfather's room-r^they 
were the same, for I knew them instantly, yet 
they were changed. There was my grand- 
mother's portrait, and my aunt Amy's, but 
the figures were dressed in deep mourning. 
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There was my aunt Martha, but not in mourn- 
ing ; and I thought the picture looked alive. 
And, oh ! where the vacant panel used to be 
in. the oak parlour, and where, since my poor 
grandfather's death, you have restored the 
portrait of my own mother, I now saw my 
own ! It had on ray bride-clothes, I thought ; 
yes, the very brocade with silver flowers in 
which I ara to be married ; and when, as I 
fancied, I would call Sydney to look at it, my 
grandfather rose up — he would have seized him, 
but, ere he could do so, Sydney raised the 
sword, as if to thrust it into the bosom of my 
portrait. As I rushed up to prevent the blow, 
the portraits, I thought, were in an instant 
changed - — mine crumbled into dust, and 
Martha's stood fixed within the panel in its 
stead. I screamed with terror, and awoke 
cold and shuddering, and for some time could 
not persuade myself it was a dream, so actual, 
so real, did the shadows seem which passed 
before my fancy." 
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Hannah, who had great faith in her own 
dreams, was exceedingly shocked and dis- 
tressed at the hearing of Miss Fountaine's 
vision of the night, more especially at the 
thought of Sydney Maynard and the sword. 
But Miss Betsy did not seem at all aflfected by 
that part of it. The thing which most dwelt 
on her mind was the recollection of her grand- 
father pointing so fixedly to the wall; the 
portraits of her grandmother and her aunt 
Amy being in black, but not her aunt 
Martha's ; and that the portrait seemed of it- 
self to take the place of her own. After 
dwelling most minutely on these particulars, 
she said — 

" Hannah, I am convinced there is more in 
this dream than mere accident. I know from 
the Bible that dreams and visions of the 
night are often made the means by which in 
His providence the will of the Almighty is 
darkly and mysteriously shadowed out to man. 
That I should have such a dream, so circum- 
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stantialy so connecting past events with the 
present time; that my grandfather should 
seem so earnest and so disturbed; that my 
aunt Martha, whom I never saw, and have not 
spoken of since his death — that she should 
now be so brought before me; that my grand- 
father should seem angry with Sydney, and on 
that account Sydney with me; and that I 
should give place to my grandfather's own 
child — all this convinces me,** (she paused and 
looked up) " yes, it convinces me that it is 
God's pleasure thus to intimate to me that my 
aunt Martha is still alive, and that justice 
should be done to her ; that the grand-daugh- 
ter is not to step into the daughter's place^ 
but that right should prevail, and she should 
take hers. Nothing, nothing shall shake my 
purpose. The visitation of the dead, the 
claim of the living — for I am convinced my 
aunt Martha is living — shall be obeyed. I 
will not sign the settlements that have been 
drawn up for me. I will have others drawn 

F 5 
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of my own ordering, and they shall be so 
worded that, if my aunt Martba comes home, 
the heiress of the Fountaine family shall give 
place to her in the estate." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Now am I marble constant. 
Henceforth, the waning moon no planet is of mine. 

Shakespeare. 

After this declaration, the conduct of Miss 
Betsy Fountaiue was as undeviatingly finn in 
purpose, as it had before been weak and vacil- 
lating. No arguments, no persuasions, no 
reasonings as to the improbability of Martha's 
retuni, had the least weight with her. Neither 
the sneers of Miss Arlington, on the folly of 
being influenced by dreams, nor the assurances 
of Mr. Sydney Maynard, as a clergyman, that 
the frequent occurrences in the Old Testament 
respecting intimations of the divine will by 
dreams, had ceased under the New, could 
shake her resolution. And although her 
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gaardianSy never favoaring too much Mr. 
Maynard, thought the clause she proposed 
quite unnecessarj, as Martha was beyond all 
question dead, and had left no heirs, yet she 
would not hearken to them; and, with the 
true spirit of a Fountaine, declared her reso- 
lution was taken ; and unless the clause she 
proposed was inserted, neither thumbscrews, 
nor any other instruments of torture, should 
induce her to take up the pen to sign the 
parchments. 

At length, Mr. Sheriff, who drew the writings^ 
said it was useless to argue the point any more 
with Miss Fountaine, as she was so determined; 
and as the clause could do no injury to the 
settlements in any respect, (for there was not 
the slightest probability that any one would 
ever claim under it) it had better be inserted ; 
it would but add a trifle to the length and ex- 
pense of the deed. The marriage articles 
were drawn, therefore, as she directed. 

Betsy Fountaine, ever generous, had pro- 
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vided the handsomest wedding gifts for us all. 
For Hannah a rich gray silk, that she was to 
wear at the ceremony ; and one for me, from 
the same piece. The Misses Maynard were 
to be the bridemaids, as well as Miss Arling- 
ton : to each of the former she sent beautiful 
dresses; but to her friend. Miss Arlington, 
she gave a silk the same as her own, a splen- 
did brocade of white and silver. A gold 
snufF-box she intended to present to Mr. 
Sheriff; a gold repeating watch, with a hunts- 
man on horseback wearing a jockey cap, and 
followed by the hounds, all beautifully chased 
upon it, she designed for Squire Dickons ; a 
diamond ring, worth a hundred pounds, for 
Mr. Lavington ; and her own miniature, set 
round with diamonds, for Mr. Sydney Maynard. 
The wedding day was fixed for the 10th of 
June. On the 8th, all the parties were to 
meet in Fountaine Hall, in the forenoon, to 
make the last necessary arrangements, and to 
sign and seal the settlements, that there might 
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be no delay. Sqnire Dickons and Mr. Laving* 
ton, as her guardians, (Miss Fountaine being 
under age) were obliged to be present ; their 
signatures being absolutely necessary. In 
those days, the signing of marriage articles in 
a great family (always held to be a thing of 
importance) was attended with much state. 
A table of the most costly refreshments was 
to be spread in the great hall, the signing to 
take place in the oak parlour, and the parties 
were to meet at noon. 

Hannah and myself went to attend upon 
Miss Fountaine before she quitted her dress- 
ing room. We found her busied in putting 
on a bracelet set with diamonds, in the centre 
of which was a miniature of her grandfather, 
when a young and a very handsome man. 
She looked grave, even thoughtful. 

" Hannah," she said, " do tell me, ought I- 
to wear this to-day, or not? I cannot tell 
how it is, but something seems to whisper to 
me I ought not to place his picture on the 
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band that is abont to sign marriage articles 
with a man whom I must eyer feel regret to 
think he did not approve. But be did not 
know Sydney, Hannah, nor how truly good 
he is. And my poor grandfather was old, 
too, and suffering from the gout, and preju- 
diced, and would not give up an opinion once 
taken. You know, Hannah, we Fountaines 
are a determined race ; and I do think I have 
in me something of the family spirit." 

" Yours, no doubt, is a high spirit, my dear 
young lady," said Hannah : " and I hope sor- 
row or pain may never break it." 

" But do you think I ought to wear this 
dear picture to-day, or not ?" she said, affec- 
tionately kissing the miniature ; and then look- 
ing earnestly upon it, she continued—" yes, my 
dear father — for as a father you were to me — 
. not my own father could be dearer to me, 
though in all things I could not obey you. But 
ingratitude has no place in my heart; and, 
whilst I have life, the memory of what I owed 
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to you shall never depart from me. I should like 
to consider you present with me in every impor- 
tant act of my life, and more especially to-day." 

** T am sure," said Hannah, " my dear 
young lady, that to-day, of all days, you 
ought to wear the picture of your grandfather, 
since you have so resolutely, so honourahly 
stood up to defend the rights of his daughter, 
were she still alive to claim them. And though 
she may never come back, (and how can the 
dead come back to this world ?) yet the mo- 
tives, the intentions on your part, were not 
the less noble, because what you did was un- 
der a firm conviction that it would not be 
done in vain. I am sure, to-day, when you 
sign such a deed, you may wear your grand- 
father's picture with a safe conscience." 

" I will wear it, then," said Miss Betsy ; 
" and thank you for telling me so, even as I 
would him; for you always knew his mind 
better than any one else." 

She clasped the bracelet on her arm. 
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" And [now, my dear young lady," said 
Hannah, " let me give you another pleasure ; 
which is to tell you how well all the old people 
Jn the village speak of Mr. Sydney Maynard : 
they say he is good to poor folk, has not a bit 
of pride in him, and will sit down and talk 
with any old woman or any old man among 
them, just as he would with their betters." 

" Now, that's my own dear Hannah, in- 
deed !" said Betsy, throwing her arms round 
her neck and kissing her. " How kind in you 
to tell me any good you hear of Sydney, 
when my guardians have said so much against 
him, and want to persuade me he marries me 
only because I am the heiress of the Foun- 
taine estate ! But, Hannah, they don't know 
my dear Sydney as I know him, and as the 
poor know him. God bless him, dear fellow ! 
I do love him, Hannah, and I am convinced 
he loves me, or I would not marry him, for all 
the world. And, I trust, in God's goodness, 
that we shall not only make each other happy, 
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but many besides ourselves, and that ours may 
be a union in doing good." 

** Indeed, I do not doubt it, my dear young 
lady," said Hannah. " And I pray to Heaven 
that you may both enjoy every blessing.'* 

^^ Thank you, Hannah," said Miss Foun- 
taine. " Well, I believe it is time for me to 
descend to the oak parlour. I see one of my 
guardians coming across the lawn ; it is Mr. 
Lavington. But, though I am aware he is in 
mourning for his father, I do not think. he 
ought to have come in black to-day. It would 
but have been to change his coat for a few 
hours : nobody ever comes in mourning on a 
day like this. But how sad he looks ! My 
poor, poor guardian !" 

" Mr. Lavington is a very good man," said 
Hannah. 

" 0, an excellent man !" said Betsy. " How 
I wish I could but know how to show him 
any kindness, and yet not to hurt him ; for I 
often do the one when I would only wish to 
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do the Other. Well, Hannah, we will go 
down. You must be present at the signing ; 
and you have done me so much good, have 
given me so much comfort — for I dressed this 
morning, though I could not tell wherefore, 
in such low spirits, with such a weight, like 
lead, upon my heart, that I can never enough 
thank you." 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer's doud, 
Without our special wonder P 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall : and that should teach us, 
There*8 a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we may. 

Shakespeare. 

When Miss Betsy Fountaine entered the 
oak parlour, she found no one there but Mr. 
Lavington : he was standing near the chimney, 
and seemingly lost in thought. He started 
on seeing her; and for a moment surveyed 
her whole person, face, and figure, with a look 
of admiration that had in it something almost 
of surprise. Her youth, her extreme beauty, 
her being tastefully arrayed, also, without cost- 
liness, yet with all the exquisite order and neat- 
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ness a pure white costume of the simplest kind 
can bestow ; a delicate blush on her cheek, and 
a timidity of manner well suited to the occa- 
sion; altogether so much became her, that Mr. 
Lavington was indeed surprised by her surpas- 
sing loveliness. He thought he had never before 
seen it in such perfection as on that day, when 
he was about to put his hand to a parchment, 
that must sign it away for ever from his hopes, 
if any hopes had unawares yet lingered in 
his bosom. 

For a moment he gazed upon her in silent 
rapture ; but the thought of her affection for 
another crossed his mind, and he sighed 
deeply as he turned aside his head, and grasped 
her hand with a kindly welcome. Betsy felt 
confused ; she felt the awkwardness of silence 
at such a moment ; and, eager to break it, yet 
not knowing what to say, she spoke the first 
words which presented themselves to her lips : 
they were — 

" It is not yet the time for the meeting of 
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our friends. How very kind it is in you, Mr. 
Lavington, to give me half an hour of your 
company, before the others arrive ; and I shall 
be so much obliged if you will tell me any 
wishes you, as my guardian, may have formed 
for me respecting any of my affairs. I shall 
rejoice to fulfil them, and to do all I can to 
oblige you." 

" I have formed no wishes for you, but that 
you may be happy, my dear Miss Fountaine," 
said Mr: Lavington, in a melancholy tone. 
•* But I came to-day a little before the rest, 
because, though it may be a weakness, I 
wished to take my leave of you when alone." 

" Take leave of me when alone !'* exclaimed 
Betsy. " ! Mr. Lavington, what do you 
mean ? You will surely be present at — " She 
stopped, for an instinctive feeling of mercy 
checked her, and bade her forbear inflicting 
upon him the words, " at my marriage^^ to 
finish the sentence. 

He instantly replied — " No, Miss Fountaiiie, 
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no ! impossible ! Do not ask it. I never can 
stand by and witness what you wish me.'* 

And, seeming in these last moments to give 
way to that torrent of feeling which the over- 
charged heart could no longer keep in, he 
continued with a quick utterance, as his coun- 
tenance expressed the distress of his mind, 
" I could not witness your giving yourself to 
Sydney Maynard, and live. Yet think not that 
I would retract what I have done. No ; for 
your sake, and for yours alone, have I con- 
sented to what I have consented — against 
my wishes, against my convictions, against 
my better judgment. But, let it be a weak- 
ness or not, it shall be confessed to you. I 
could not bear the thoughts of your hatred, 
and that you should look on me as the 
obstacle to your happiness : and so I gave my 
consent." 

" Believe me, sir," said Betsy, greatly 
shocked at a scene for which she was so 
wholly unprepared, " though I thought you 
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prejudiced against Mr. Maynard, I have ever 
done justice to your kindness towards ine as 
my guardian. I have always respected, 
esteemed you." 

** Well," he said, " well, let me preserve 
that esteem still ; the thought of it shall go 
with me into the exile for which I am pre- 
paring. I will lay the remembrance of it to 
my heart : even in death it shall not desert 
me. You will not then forget me ?" 

" 0, never, never !" said Betsy, greatly 
moved. 

" This is the last time," continued Mr. 
Lavington, *' that, in this world, we shall ever 
meet. After this day I shall see you no more. 
Your other guardian, to oblige me, has con- 
sented to give you away on your marriage. I 
never could do it." 

He took her hand, and, for a moment or 
two, looked upon its white and slender fingers 
in silence. Then added, as if thinking aloud, 
" Oh ! could this hand have been given to me, 
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how I should have prized it beyond all other 
earthly gifts ! How could I have folded to 
my heart and doted upon the angel, that with 
such a gift would have been mine ! But 
Heaven has willed it otherwise, and the will 
of Heaven be done ! This, Miss Fountaine, 
is a last and solemn hour between us. Let us 
make it one that both may remember here- 
after with no unpleasing feelings. Let it be 
one of the most perfect reconcilation." 

" 0, sir !" said Betsy, " how can / re- 
member it with pleasure hereafter, when you 
fell me it is to be the last time in which I 
must ever hope to see you, my dear guardian?" 

" Before I go," he said, " I would ask 
your pardon if in any thing I have offended 
you. And I know too well that I must have 
done so, at least, in one particular. Yet do 
not judge me harshly. I may have erred, but 
I have acted for the best ; for what I believed 
to be the best for your happiness. For, ! 
Miss Fountaine, as truly as my thoughts are 

VOL. n. G 
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known to Grod, so truly haye they been laid 
open before you ! You have seen my inmost 
soul. Pardon me then, if I ever have given 
you pain, have ever done you wrong ; and let 
this parting, which must be for ever on this 
side the grave, let it be one of pardon and 
peace between us !" 

" Sir," said Betsy, " I have nothing to 
pardon ; but much to thank you for. Let me 
hope then, for your own sake — shall I say it? 
for my sake — that you will try to take comfort 
to your heart, and be happy. For do not 
think so ill of me as to fancy I could be at 
ease, if I thought I had been the means of 
ruining the peace of one whom I so much value 
and regard." 

Mr. Lavington was greatly affected by her 
kindness : whilst the tears were in her eyes as 
she addressed him. He again held her hand 
within both his own, fixed upon her an earnest 
and affectionate look, and was about to speak, 
when the door opened, and in walked Miss 
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Arlington. She said instantly, but whether 
playfollj or satiricallj, neither Betsj nor Mr. 
Layington coold determine — ^^ O ! Mr. La- 
vington, it is joa ! I declare I thooght it was 
the bridegroom-elect. He is not far off, how- 
ever — for see, there he comes with Mr. 
Wheatley — arm-in-arm — and look, yonder is 
Squire Dickons ! Bless me, how gay he is !" 

'^ He is dressed for the occasion," said Miss 
Fountaine, " with unosual care. I never 
before saw Sqoire Dickons wear a sword." 

All the parties were now present. Mr. 
Maynard came in, smiling and looking as 
happy and as well as youth, a very handsome 
face, and the prospect of so splendid a marri- 
age with so lovely a bride, could make him 
look. His behaviour on the occasion was 
quiet, gentlemanly, and decorous ; — even Mr. 
Lavington saw in him nothing with which be 
could feel displeased ; whilst with Miss Betsy 
the recollection of what Hannah had said, re- 
specting the commendations of the poor, gave 

g2 
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him that charm in her eyes, with which the 
imagination always invests a being who comes 
before us stamped with the virtues emanating 
from a kind and charitable heart. 

Mr. Wheatley, the younger curate, was 
Mr. Maynard's double, and spoke, moved, and 
thought in exact imitation of his friend, who 
was to him a pattern in all things, from the 
fashion of his shoe-buckle to that of his 
sermon. Hannah and myself were stationed 
in the lower part of the room. 

Squire Dickons, followed by Mr. Sheriff 
and his clerk, soon entered ; the latter carry- 
ing a blue bag, from which he drew forth a 
bundle of parchments, tied together with pink 
tape, and laid them on the table, near a great 
silver standish, bearing on it the Fountaioe 
arms. The lawyer spoke a few words to Miss 
Fountaine, and said something in an under- 
tone to Mr. Lavington, and then took his seat 
before the table. Squire Dickons saluted Miss 
Fountaine, and, with his usual frank manner. 
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shook her by the hand till her elbow ached 
with his heartiness. To Miss Arlington he 
gave a short " Good morning, ma'am ;" to 
Maynard and Wheatley he deigned only a nod 
of the head, and a " Your servant, gentlemen ;" 
whilst for Mr. Lavington he had a second 
shake of the hand in reserve, only second in 
warmth and duration to that he had already 
given his god-daughter. 

After these salutations, all present were 
profoundly silent. Squire Dickons, who piqued 
himself on being a man of business, now ap- 
proached the table. In walking hastily along, 
the sword, which was, as Miss Fountaine had 
remarked, a very unusual appendage with him, 
got between his legs, and he stumbled for- 
ward.—" Confound it !" he said, " I don't 
know what possessed me to hang such a thing 
as this by my side to-day : nor do I know of 
what use are such edged tools to any gentle- 
man, town or country-bred, unless it be to do 
mischief with them : so that every time a 
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man is provoked by himself or another to be 
in a passion, there may be a weapon ready 
for the devil to pat into his hand to do 
murder with it, before he can cool, or know 
what he is about. But I'll not find my length 
upon the floor with this piece of foppery to- 
day ; and so off it goes — with your leave, 
ladies, for removing in your presence a part' 
of my full dress.*' 

Squire Dickons took off his sword. 

^^ It's a pretty bauble," he said, addressmg 
Mr. Lavington, " and cost a pretty penny; 
You understand these matters better than I 
do. Tell me what you think of it?" So say- 
ing, he drew forth the sword, put its point 
on the floor, and bent it backwards and for- 
wards, to show the temper of its blade. The 
Squire then laid it down unsheathed on the 
table, took up the parchments, and turned 
over the skins. He now addressed a word to 
Mr. Sheriff and now to his clerk ; and after a 
great many questions put and answers given 
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on matters pertaining to legal forms, &c.y he 
addressed himself to the parties principally 
concerned; and told them they must all 
attend, whilst Mr. Sheriff read over the docu- 
ment about to be signed, sealed, and witnessed. 
The settlements were long, and occupied 
some time in the reading, though Mr. Sheriff 
got through them, as fast as he could find 
breath to do so, in a low and continued tone, 
without pause or interruption : for the guar- 
dians had already read over the draft before 
it was engrossed. The business of the day now 
drew to its close. Squire Dickons, as the 
oldest guardian, signed first — slowly and with 
effort ; his mouth compressed together, and 
his lips protruding or receding with the up- 
and-down strokes of the pen as he signed his 
name. Mr. Lavington signed next, as a 
matter of form ; he was perfectly calm, nor 
did he betray the least emotion, either in his 
countenance or his writing, for he had screwed 
his courage to the sticking-place, and was 
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determined to go through the scene with be- 
coming fortitude. Mr. Sydney Maynard 
signed in a rapid manner, with the same neat, 
small hand in which he made the entries in 
the parish register. 

When it came to Miss Fountaine's turn, she 
paused a moment, blushed deeply, hesitated, 
and then said — " Before I put my name to 
this deed, I think it but justice to my guar- 
dians, to Mr. Sydney Maynard, and to myself, 
that I should be permitted, in the presence rf 
all here assembled, to say a few words on 
some alterations in these parchments that are 
of my own suggestion. May I be permitted 
to speak ?" 

She looked at Mr. Lavington, who, bowing 
with an air of politeness, intimated his ac- 
quiescence. Squire Dickons looked, won- 
dering and surprised. " Is ' there anything 
left out in the settlements," he said, " that 
Miss Fountaine would have in ?'* 

Mr. Sheriff replied, he believed not. 
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^' I don't know what she is driving at, then," 
said the Squire, " but I .suppose we shall get 
the sense of it by and by. Pray, Miss Foun- 
taine, say on ; but make your say as short as 
you can, for I don't know how it is, but this 
is no very cheerful business this morning ; 
and, to my mind, we all look very much as if 
we were here assembled to attend upon a 
funeral instead of a marriage contract. But 
let's get through the business, and then we 
will drink a glass of canary or so in the next 
room ; and I hope we shall part more cheer- 
fully than we have met; for marrying and 
giving in marriage is very like running for 
the cup ; we all enter the course, and have a 
stake in it, but we can't all come off winners. 
But I hope you may. Miss Fountaine, not- 
withstanding all that's come and gone yet; 
80 pray say all you wish, for I, as one of your 
guardians, will do anything in reason to please 
you." 

" You are kind, sir," said Betsy ; " what I 
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have to say will be soon spoken — it is but 
this : to assure all present that the introdnc- 
tion of the clause in these marriage articles, 
which I insisted upon with so much anxiety 
of feeling, proceeded on my part from no 
distrust of the justice, the honour, the gene- 
rosity of Mr. Sydney Maynard,*' (here Squire 
Dickons fidgeted in his chair, and began to 
drum upon the table with his fingers) ^' since I 
am convinced that if, after my marriage with 
Mr. Sydney Maynard, my aunt Martha, so 
long missing, and now said to be dead, did 
return, he would unite with me in surrender- 
ing to the rightful heir the Fountaine estate 
entire." 

" Mr. Sydney Maynard could have no power 
to do so, without the consent of the guardians 
and trustees," said Mr. Sheriff. 

"Pardon me, my dear sir," replied Miss 
Fountaine, " I am not now speaking of legal 
forms, but of Mr. Sydney Maynard's feelings 
of justice and honour; and I know they are 
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in strict accordance with my own. I repeat 
it, from no doubt of his integrity, of his 
generosity, did I direct the clause in question 
to be inserted, but simply to satisfy my own 
conscience. I have received a conviction — 
it matters not how — that my aunt Martha is 
still living ; nothing can shake the strong 
belief I entertain that such is the fact ; and, 
while she is living, I never can be the rightful 
heiress of the Fountaine estate; for never 
would my grandfather have disinherited his 
own child to make way for his grandchild. 
In duty, in gratitude, in common honesty, 
then, I felt bound not to turn aside from the 
intimations of a Power higher than that of 
earth. And in these parchments, should the 
daughter of my grandsire ever more return, 
I have secured to her uninjured all her rights. 
And, grieved as I am to revert to it, in the 
face of all this company (yet all here know 
the circumstances, for they are public, they 
are most notorious), it is not possible I can 
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ever forget the dreadful malediction pro- 
nounced on my offending mother's head, and 
on that of her yet unborn offspring even in 
this very room, on the night of her fearful 
return. Never, so long as I have sense or 
reason left, never shall a father's curse fall on 
my head, as the usurper of his daughter's 
rights. In signing these parchments, should 
my aunt Martha return, I sign away all claim 
as heiress to the estates and family of Foun- 
taine ; and gladly, therefore, do I sign them." 
So saying, she drew near the table ; took 
up the pen, and signed several sheets of the 
settlements without agitation. All crowded 
round to witness her signature of the deeds. 
Before she had reached the last page, some 
slight sound as from without was heard. 
Miss Fountaine paused, still held the pen, 
suspended over the parchments — she listened. 
The wheels of a carriage were now distinctly 
heard rolling up the avenue towards the 
house. 
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All present, they could not tell wherefore, 
seemed to expect something unusual from the 
circumstance. The carriage stopped in front 
of the Hall. The door of it opened ; the step 
was heard to fall ; Miss Fountaine clasped 
her hands together, looked up and exclaimed, 
with almost hysterical emotion, " God ! 
I thank thee ! — she is come — it is Martha — 
I am sure it is Martha !" 

Every one present became agitated : some 
kept their seats, others rose up ; Hannah ran 
to Miss Fountaine, Squire Dickons to open 
'the room door; and Sydney Maynard, not 
knowing what he did in the confusion of the 
moment, seized hold of the naked sword that 
lay on the table. 

** Heaven !" said Miss Fountaine, turning 
to Hannah, who stood supporting her, "he 
has taken up the sword ! Martha is come — • 
the dream will not fail ;" and in another in- 
stant, she dropped senseless into Hannah's 
arras. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

There was speech in their dumbness, language in their 
very gesture. They looked as if they had heard of a world 
ransomed or one destroyed. A notable passion of wonder 
appeared in them; but the wisest beholder that knew no 
more but seeing, could not say, if the importance were joy 
or sorrow ; but in the extremity of the one it must needs 
be. 

Shakespeare. 

It would be impossible to describe the scene 
which followed on the entrance of a lady, who 
seemed more than forty years old, of a noble 
and majestic carriage, with a strong look of 
the Fountaine family in her countenance. 
Dressed in the mourning that spoke her 
widowhood, she came forward, leading by the 
hand a sweet, fair-haired boy of about five 
years old, also dressed in black, who gave a 
timid glance around him ; and, at the sight of 
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SO many strange faces, clung but the more 
closely to the lady's side. 

It was Martha and her only and fatherless 
child ; now, after an absence of twenty years, 
returning, a widow and a penitent, towards a 
father, no longer living to pronounce his for- 
giveness, or to welcome her home to that roof 
she had so heedlessly and unkindly abandoned 
in the days of her youth and folly. Now all 
was changed — yet nothing perhaps in so 
striking a manner as herself and her destiny. 
She as well as the child looked around, but 
something seemed missing — something the 
he^rt pined after with vain and self-reproaches. 
She could not speak; she could not even ex- 
press her thanks for the little attentions offered 
to her, but sank into a chair to which I led 
her, near that of my young mistress. 

The swooning state of Miss Fountaine, which 
still continued, drew on her the general atten* 
tion. Mr. Lavington, not only as her guardian, 
but as a medical man, was the most active for 
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her relief. No sooner was she restored to her 
senses, than, seeing Martha bending over her 
with a kind and anxious expression of counte- 
nance, she threw her arms round her neck, wept 
aloud upon her bosom, and, looking upward, 
publicly and fervently thanked God that he had 
given her the opportunity of doing an act of jus- 
tice to the daughter of her beloved grandfather. 
V Martha fixed her eyes earnestly upon her, not 
comprehending the full import of what she 
said, and asked what it was she meant. 

" 0, my dear aunt !" she replied ; " my 
grandfather believed you to be dead ; he heard 
you were lost at sea with your only surviving 
child, and considering me, therefore, as heiress 
to the Fountaine estate, he left everything to 
me. Never, never would he have done so, had 
he not been fully persuaded you were dead. 
But you live, and your child lives also. In 
the sight of God and man, you are the rightful 
heir; and to you I will restore what never 
could and never ought to be mine. And, oh ! 
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with what deep gratitude to Heaven must I 
ever acknowledge that merciful interference 
of a divine Providence, which — and by a means 
so awful, so impressive — made known to me 
the truth. My dear aunt, I am too much 
agitated — too much overcome with the joy 
of this moment — to be capable of telling you 
all the circumstances ; and they are of a nature 
so sacred to my feelings that I had rather tell 
them to you when we are alone. But 
why, why did you so long conceal from my 
poor grandfather and from us all, that you 
were alive, when to know you were alive 
would have been a balm to his heart, and 
would have soothed even his last hours ?" 

Martha wept bitterly — most bitterly. She 
wrung Betsy by the hand ; but, in the pre- 
sence of so many persons, forbore to speak 
those feelings of deep repentance for all her 
youthful errors, which, she afterwards so re- 
peatedly confessed to Hannah, had stung her 
to the very soul ; and, above all, for that of 
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supposing her father never would forgive her 
elopement and her marriage with Captain 
Samford. She, like Miss Fountaine, was so 
much overcome, that she could not, till some 
little time had elapsed, tell us the following 
particulars. 

That, after the deaths of her husband and 
four of her children in the West Indies, she 
was returning home, to throw herself at her 
father's feet, and beg his forgiveness for her- 
self, and his blessing on her fatherless boy, 
when the vessel in which she was embarked 
foundered at sea in a fearful storm. The few 
passengers on board and part of the crew be- 
took themselves to the boats. One boat only 
lived through the tempestuous waters. It was 
that in which were herself and her child. They 
were providentially saved by a homeward- 
bound vessel that came in sight, as the one which 
they had left had sunk before their eyes. On her 
arrival in England, Mrs. Samford lost no time 
in turning her steps towards her old home. 
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But, anxious to learn what she could ere she 
reached it, she had stopped a few hours at 
Exeter on her way. There she was informed 
her father was dead, and that his grand- 
daughter, left sole heiress to the Fountaine 
estate, was on the eve of marriage with the 
Rev. Sydney Maynard. 

These particulars were told in a few sen- 
tences. Mrs. Samford then took her child in 
her arms, and, placing him in those of Miss 
Fountaine, said, with great emotion, as a fresh 
flood of tears spoke even more than did her 
words the agitation of her spirits, " 0, Miss 
Fountaine, my dear niece! for so must I 
call you, let this boy thank you, for I am 
quite incapable of speaking my sense of your 
generosity for the act of justice which you 
have done him in so noble a manner. God 
will bless you for it — I cannot find words to 
thank you. Kiss your cousin, my dear boy," 
she continued, addressing the child; "that 
sweet young lady is your cousin — kiss her, 
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and thank her for all her goodness to yon and 
to your poor mother. She has this day done 
by you as my father would have done by the 
fatherless, had he been alive to bid you wel- 
come. Kiss her, my child." 

The boy, still shy, did not speak before 
strangers, but put up his rosy lips, as, with 
one hand placed on his head. Miss Fountaine 
gazed for a moment on his cherub counte- 
nance, and then pressed those lips with fer- 
vour to her own. 

" Sweet child, dear boy ! he is very like his 
grandfather. May God bless him ! Sydney," 
she continued, smiling through the tears of 
generous emotion that stood in her eyes, " I 
must introduce to you my little cousin, who 
will so soon be yours. I am sure you will 
love him for my sake as well as for his own. 
Is he not a charming little fellow? And to 
you, my dear aunt, I must introduce Mr. 
Sydney Maynard, as one in whom I feel assured 
you will take a lively interest ; and what a 
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blessing will your return be to me ! Some- 
thing in my own bosom seems to tell me, that 
in you I shall find not only an aunt but a 
mother. I am in your house now, yet I feel 
confident that the kind friends who are here 
assembled on an important occasion of my life 
. — ^and two of them are my most worthy and 
honoured guardians — will be welcome to you, 
under your own roof, for my sake and the sake 
of your dear father, by whom they were so 
much valued and beloved. This gentleman is 
Mr. Lavington, one of my guardians, and this 
Squire Dickons, my other guardian ; let me 
present both to you, my dear aunt, as my 
most particular friends." 

Mr. Lavington bowed, and said a few words 
in his usual quiet manner. But Squire Dickons 
exclaimed, ** No need to present me. Miss 
Betsy, to your aunt. Miss Martha — that is, I 
mean. Miss Martha that was — she and I are 
no strangers to one another, I promise you. 
And, though her hair is turned greyish, and 
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she looks — as good reason she should in 
twenty years — a little oldish, yet I knew Miss * 
Martha at once, as soon as ever the door 
opened. For though a woman be neither 
young nor pretty, there's something in the 
look of a Fountaine that never wears out." 

And then forthwith going up to Mrs. 
Samford, he held out his hand, and said, ^' I'm 
glad to see you, ma'am, once again alive and 
well in your old house, and your little boy 
there with you ; there's my hand upon it that 
I am so, for all that's come and gone yet." 

" You are generous, sir," said Martha. 

" Never fear me, ma'am," replied the Squire. 
" I'm not the man to rake up old grievances; 
and we all sow our wild oats at one time or 
another, as you did yours in a way of your 
own. But you are now of a steady age ; and 
I'm sorry to see you in widow's weeds, for I 
never had any grudge against Captain Sam- 
ford, though certainly he jockeyed me com- 
pletely about you. But no odds for that; 
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the widow and the fatherless shall ever have 
my services, if they be his widow and father- 
less children, or any other man's ; and you, 
being the daughter of my old friend, your 
father's memory is another tie ; and so, Miss 
Martha, that is, I should say, Mrs. Samford, 
you may command me in any way to serve or 
to oblige you, and that fine little chap there, 
who is as like his grandfather Fountaine as if 
he had spit him out of his mouth, as the saying 
is — a fine boy, indeed !" 

Sk) saying. Squire Dickons snatched up the 
child, gave him a toss or two high in the air, 
and, in so doing, handled his clothes in so 
Fough and awkward a manner, as to expose 
the little fellow's round and plump limbs very 
far above his knees; and, pronouncing him a 
most beautifully legged, thorough-bred child, 
put him down, with a promise that he would 
bring him one of his spaniel bitch's prettiest 
puppies, and a pocketful of gingerbread-nuts, 
next time he came to the Hall. 



I ... 
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Children and dogs never mistake their 
t^ friends; they both seem to know them bj 

instinct. It was so in the present case ; for 
Mrs. Samford's shy boy, who shrank back and 
stood still, blushing and hanging down his 
head in silence, at the advance of every other 
person, made good friends with Squire Dickons 
in a very short time, and even took possession 
of his gold-headed cane, which he had used on 
the state occasion of the day, and ran away 
with it into the Hall, there to ride it as his 
horse ; all this the little fellow did before the 
close of the present meeting. 

The commotion, the surprise, the more gene- 
ral greetings on the arrival of Mrs. Samford, 
having a little subsided, Hannah, who, from 
diffidence on the one hand, and agitation about 
Miss Fountaine on the other, had hitherto 
hung back, came forward, and with tears and 
blessings bade her dear Miss Martha, as she 
called her, welcome home. The affectionate 
attention of this old and faithful friend of the 
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family was received and returned with all the 
kindness it deserved. 

Mr. Sydney Maynard thought himself hound 
to say something polite, and he did so ; hut it 
was too refined for me ; for, as I could not 
possibly understand whether he meant to wel- 
come Mrs. Samford home or not, at the time 
he paid his compliments to her, I really do 
not remember the civil nothings he uttered ; 
and which, I thought, Mrs. Samford returned 
with a good deal of the proud and distant 
manner of her father ; which he always dis- 
played when any one for whom he had con- 
ceived a dislike, or whom he did not fancy, 
ofiered him a civility. 

It struck me that Mrs. Samford doubted 
Maynard's sincerity in all this. Mr. Laving- 
ton spoke as a gentleman and a man of feel* 
ing ; and said how happy he should be to be- 
come instrumental in doing whatever was right 
to benefit Mrs. Samford or her son. But 
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it was Squire Dickons who came to the point. 
He said — 

" I have been thinking, that now we have 
all told Miss Martha how glad we are to see 
her and her little one, that we ought to go to 
business at once ; and also ought to come to 
some understanding about Miss Betsy Foun- 
taine, and Mr. Sydney Maynard, and the 
settlements. New ones, Mr. Sheriff, I suppose 
you will be of opinion must be drawn now?" 

Mr. Sheriff conceived, under existing cir- 
cumstances, it would be the most direct and 
the best course. 

" Certainly," said Mr. Lavington ; " as 
Miss Betsy Fountaine has declared her inten- 
tion to surrender all her claims on the Foun- 
taine estate, it is the best course. I am one 
of her guardians, and I do most fully concur 
in the equity and justice of the act, and ad- 
mire the true greatness and generosity of 
spirit which Aliss Fountaine has shown in 
making that surrender unconditional." 
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"I don't know/' said Squire Dickons, 
scratching his head, and considering : ^^ I 
don't say but what I think Miss Betsy has 
done right in the surrender; as no honest 
woman would hold a grandfather's property, 
when the daughter, that was dead and gone 
when he made the will, comes back again, 
alive and well, to fill her own natural place as 
a child. But though I, like Mr. Lavington, 
as one of the guardians, concur in the sur- 
render, yet I think Miss Betsy ought to have 
bargained not to be called upon for arrears of 
receipts since she came into possession, and to 
be allowed all law expenses incurred, and to 
have something for herself; for, as to settle- 
ments, as Mr. Maynard has nothing he can call 
his own to settle on a wife or children in mar- 
riage — and he can't settle his curacy, I pre- 
sume — I do not see, unless Miss Martha — I 
mean, Mrs. Samford— does the thing genteelly, 
and comes down with something handsome — 
why, I say, without this, I don't see that we 
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have any property, on either side, to draw 
settlements about. What say you, Mr. She- 
riff?" 

Mr. Sheriff acquiesced by a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

Here Martha interfered, and declared, that 
although she conceived she ought, in justice 
to her son as well as to herself, to accept of 
the restoration of the estate, which her father 
gave to Miss Betsy Fountaine in consequence 
of believing his own daughter was dead, yet 
she should insist on her beloved niece reserving 
for herself a very handsome portion of the 
property, 

" No, my dear aunt," said Betsy : ** on 
that subject my mind is already made up. 
Exactly what my dear grandfather left me in 
his will, whilst he believed you to be living, 
will I take, and no more. Beyond that would 
be dishonesty on my part. Only a few days 
before my grandfather died, he told me he 
should never have altered his will in any man- 
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ner concerning me, had be not learnt that his 
own daughter was dead, and her little boy 
also. I would ask Mr. Lavington — nay, both 
my guardians — if I could have a more specific 
direction how to act, and if I do other than 
right in declaring I will fulfil my grandfather's 
intentions, the same as if he were living to in- 
sist on such fulfilment ?'' 

Mr. Lavington gave his most fuU support to 
her opinion, and added, that every act of Miss 
Fountaine did but raise her in his mind, and 
convince him her principles were of the highest 
order of integrity, and her soul above every 
sordid or selfish consideration. 

Squire Dickons said, she was as honest a 
girl as ever broke bread : and that he always 
said she would make a good use of the great 
Book he had given to her, as her godfather, 
when she was yet a child. But he (the 
Squire) would like to hear Mr. Sydney May- 
■oard find his tongue on this occasion, and to 
hear him say that he rejoiced to think there 
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was such an honest heart in the woman so 
soon to become his own. 

Mr. Maynard heard all, but maintained a 
grave silence. He seemed to waken up, how- 
ever, to something like a lively attention, when 
Miss Betsy Fountaine thus addressed him — 

" Mr. Sydney Maynard, your silence, which 
surprises some, is perfectly understood by me. 
I see the delicate nature of your feelings on 
this occasion is the same as t>n all others, 
whenever a reference is made to my fortune. 
When this is the case, under any circum- 
stances, you will not interfere ; you will not 
say a word, lest it should be deemed to arise 
from a self-interested motive. Sydney, I mH 
do you justice, in the face of all my friends, 
of my aunt, of my guardians. Before you 
can yourself say it, I will declare my own con- 
viction, that in a more especial sense you 
rejoice in this day's work — rejoice that you 
may now disprove any erroneous reports which 
have been raised against you ; and that, by 
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taking the hand of the grand-daughter of Mr. 
Fountaine, with no more portion than five 
thousand pounds— for that was all my grand- 
father originally intended for me — ^you prove 
your choice of Betsy Fountaine was the choice 
of affection alone, and wholly independent of 
her once presumed fortune as an heiress." 

She smiled, as an angel might be supposed 
to smile on a mortal, as she said this, and held 
out her hand t6 Sydney, in the full confidence 
of the most fond and trusting affection, on the 
conclusion of a business of so much weight 
and interest. 

Mr. Maynard took her proffered hand, 
pressed it to his lips, and said, very softly — 
** Can you doubt it?" or words to that effect ; 
then let go her hand, and fell back into the 
place where he was before standing, near the 
table, talking aside to Miss Arlington and his 
brother curate, both of whom had played no 
other part than that of lookers-on in the pre- 
vious scene. 
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Mr. Lavington turned towards Sydney May- 
nard, as he so speedily drew back, after the 
kiss of the hand and the speech of four words. 
I had my eyes fixed on him at the moment : 
the look he gave Sydney was one of the most 
indignant contempt. 

As nothing more could be done on that 
day, and the feelings of the ladies had been 
so greatly excited, the company soon after 
broke up, not even Sydney staying to dinner. 

Mrs. Samford had need of repose, and Miss 
Fountaine and Hannah devoted the rest of the 
day to her comfort. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show : 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

ShAK£SPEARE. 

Mrs. Samford had not been many days in 
the house before I observed traces of character 
in her that very much reminded me of her 
father. She had a good deal of Squire Foun- 
taine's quick, shrewd observation, abundance 
of his pride, and the same short, arbitrary 
manner of answering persons to whom she 
took a dislike. 

I had seen, from the first day they met, 
that Mrs. Samford did not fancy Sydney May- 
nard ; and I as speedily saw Miss Arlington 
was not a young lady to her taste. They 
seemed to meet with a mutual feeling of anti- 
pathy : nothing but their being ladies, I am 
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persuaded, hindered them from quarrelling; 
for Miss Arlington piqued herself on the 
quality company she had kept, and on her 
ftishionahle breeding ; and Mrs. Samford was 
as proud of the old Fountaine blood in her 
veins, which kept her too high and too haughty 
to condescend to scold with a young woman 
she held to be so frivolous and so contemptible 
as Miss Arlington. 

She would often tell her niece, to whom 
she became fondly attached, that Miss Arling- 
ton and Mr. Sydney Maynard were both com- 
mon characters, and far more suited to each 
other, than he was to look up to one in every 
way so much above him as her " sweet Betsy." 
All this made things very uncomfortable ; for 
Mrs. Samford, who was really a warm-hearted, 
generous spirited woman, (notwithstanding all 
her faults in regard to her early disobedience) 
had many inestimable qualities — among them, 
generosity ; and though she acquiesced m Miss 
Betsy Fountaine taking only five thousand 
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pounds for her fortune, and five hundred more 
for her wedding outfit, she would insist, as 
she had for so long a period acted as mistress 
of Fountaine Hall, that she should continue 
to do the same until she was married. 

She would say to her niece, " The time will 
soon come when you will be Mrs. Sydney 
Maynard; but, till that hour arrives, do let 
me be your guest; and when you quit the 
Hall, after the ceremony as a bride, I will 
enter upon its duties as the mistress of the 
house and household. Then I shall be at full 
liberty to do, what you say you cannot do, 
namely, to send home that heartless, fashion- 
able friend of yours, Miss Arlington, who, 
from having seen more of the world than you 
have seen of it, and possessing an insufferable 
assurance, has contrived to impose her pre- 
tensions on a mind so open and a heart so 
warm and so sincere as yours." 

"Indeed, my dear aunt, you judge her 
harshly," said Betsy. 
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" I do not," replied Mrs. Samford ; " and 
she it is who has helped on the deception, the 
infatuation you labour under about that 
Sydney Maynard. Well, now, I see how it 
is — ^forbear that beseeching look of yours, and 
I will say no more. I know you are engaged 
to Sydney Maynard, and must have him ; it 
is as well, therefore, you should think better 
of him than your friends do for you. But I 
will spare him — try to mend him if you can 
when he is yours, and if you cannot, make the 
best of him as he is. And as to Miss Arling- 
ton, I will be civil to her also for your sake. 
Only, as this house is large enough and wide 
enough to dwell in, without interfering with 
or jostling each other, do give her a room or 
two in a distant part of it, till she departs 
for good, and contrive to send her away from 
us as much as you can, for she sadly inter- 
rupts my enjoyment of your company. Why 
can't you send her home ?" 

" Impossible," replied Betsy. " I invited 
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her to stay with nie till after my wedding ; 
she is to be one of my bridemaids ; and, 
more than that, she is not blest with so kind 
and generous an aunt as I am. Her aunt, 
though old enough to act as her protectress, 
and therefore she resides with her, yet is not 
old enough to render all rivalry out of the 
question. Miss Arlington is of age, and the 
mistress of her own fortune ; her aunt is a 
woman of fashion, and used to be much fol- 
lowed and admired, till her niece came to live 
vrith her. But now the youth, the accom- 
plishments, and the attractions of Miss Arling- 
ton are so great — ^and, you must admit, she is 
a charming creature in society — that the aunt 
has become so jealous of her ; she makes her 
miserable when at home with her. Now, do 
you wonder my friend is so fond of staying 
for months together with me, and that I 
cannot part with her till I am married ?" 

" Well, if it must be so, let her stay then," 
said Mrs. Samford ; " but take my advice, 
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and send her home as speedily as you can 
afterwards ; for, depend npon it, well as you 
think of her, she is a forward baggage, and 
would coquet with your husband before your 
face, if she could find no other man to flirt 
with. Mr. Lavington treats her with a very 
civil sort of defiance ; so she dares not attack 
him. But she fastens on that second curate 
— what's his name? — Wheatley, I think. 
Well, then, she fastens on him in a very brazen 
manner. At all events, get rid of her as 
soon as you can." 

These sort of conversations were of such 
frequent occurrence between Mrs. Samford 
and Miss Fountaine, that it was impossible 
they could do other than throw a good deal of 
disquiet and discomfort over the whole house. 
Things did not run smooth ; and Miss Foun- 
taine, who was ever amiable, tried so much 
to keep the peace between others, that her 
own suffered by her efforts. I was about this 
time called home to attend on my youngest 
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boy, who had the scarlet fever; and for 
weeks I was prevented returning to the Hall ; 
so that I saw not what was going on there ; 
and can only relate that which I afterwards 
heard from Hannah, who, now that Mrs. Sam- 
ford was in the hoose, was not so much as 
she had formerly been with Miss Betsy ; and 
was, therefore, herself totally unacquainted 
with a good deal that happened previous to 
the great events I shall so soon have to 
record. 

It seems that the goodness, the sweetness, 
the gentleness of Miss Betsy Fountaine won 
on the heart of Mrs. Samford in such a 
manner that she went so far as to offer her 
the half of her property if she would break 
off the match with Sydney Maynard ; always 
pretesting she was quite sure he would be 
willing ; and that he neither did nor could 
feel much affection for any one but himself. 
But poor Betsy had seen him in the earliest 
stage of her infatuation through the medium 
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of her own ardent and romantic imagination. 
She had drawn a picture of manly perfection, 
had invested it with the sacred character con- 
nected with the church, and believed Sydney 
was the original of this fancy piece of her 
own mind. She really and fondly loved him ; 
and he was not without attractions ; — a very 
handsome person, much gracefulness of man- 
ner (and grace has ever an irresistible charm 
with an elegant and imaginative woman) ; all 
he said was uttered in a voice that Nature had 
formed the most melodious in its tones ; and 
Betsy had possessed few opportunities oif 
seeing other gentlemen of the higher and 
more accomplished class to compare with him 
to his disadvantage. Mr. Lavington had 
worth ; but he was neither so handsome nor 
so graceful — nor had he ever so captivated 
her fancy as Sydney had done, yet she was 
not happy ; for, though her friends could not 
shake her love for him, yet her respect for 
them was sufficiently strong to make her feel 
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uncomfortable under her sense of their dislike 
to his pretensions. 

No sooner had Squire Dickons found out 
that his old sweetheart, Miss Martha, (as he 
still frequently called Mrs. Samford) detested 
the smooth-tongued parson and the fine lady 
friend, than their mutual hatred of Sydney 
and Miss Arlington became a bond of love 
and forgiveness between them. They sym- 
pathized so completely in their abuse of these 
two persons, that, emboldened and coun- 
tenanced by one another, they sometimes car- 
ried it too far before Miss Fountaine. Thef 
result was unfavourable ; for she, being of a 
truly generous mind, when she felt they were 
unjust to Sydney and her friend, did but 
show the more kindness to both, in order, as 
far as in her lay, to compensate for the sup- 
posed injurious treatment of others ; till, by 
the sympathy of her own heart with the in- 
jured, she thought still better of their merits, 
and still less of the sentiments of their de- 
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tractors. In short, she loved Sydney and 
Miss Arlington more and more, in proportion 
as she felt her confidence in the opinions of 
her annt and her godfather decrease. 

Yet, desirous to pay every respect to 
Mrs. Samford, and to make her as comfortable 
as she could, till the time arrived for yielding 
to her the supremacy of the house and house- 
hold, she endeavoured to keep both the ob- 
noxious persons just named as much as she 
could out of her way, more especially Miss 
Arlington. Sydney she would often dismiss 
after a very short visit, pleading her busy 
preparations for resigning the house and pro- 
perty on her approaching marriage, as her 
excuse; or requesting Sydney to give Miss 
Arlington his arm, to visit for her any of the 
sick poor or her old pensioners, to whom 
hitherto she had herself dispensed her many 
little acts of kindness in the adjoining village ; 
and Sydney, ever ready to oblige her and to 
comply with all her requests, and quite as 
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readily when asked to go as to stay, never 
refused. 

Whilst in doors, Miss Arlington, who was 
not deficient in penetration where she chose 
to see anything, observed how disagreeable 
was her presence to Mrs. Samford, and often 
how much Miss Fountaine was embarrassed 
between her aunt and her friend. She, there- 
fore, took the hint to keep out of the way as 
much as possible ; and, from one excuse or 
another^ would frequently retire into her own 
room, or ramble in the woods, and leave 
Mrs. Samford and her niece in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of each other's company. 

During this period, the draft of the new 
settlements was drawn, and everything went 
on towards the marriage. Mr. Lavington 
(who still declared his intentions to go abroad, 
as early as he could contrive to leave the 
country) was, however, detained, not only by 
his duties as a guardian respecting the deeds 
of resignation of Miss Fountaine's estate to 
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her aunt, but by the care of his old and much 
attached patients ; as the medical man who 
was to step into his place in the practice of 
the neighbourhood had not yet arrived from 
London. In drawing the deeds of sarrender, 
Mr. Sheriff was startled by some diflSculty 
which presented itself, and wished for counseFs 
opinion. Counsel's opinion was, therefore, 
resorted to, and, at length, very tardily ob- 
tained ; and, till the resignation of the Foun- 
taine estate had been completed, it was im- 
possible Miss Betsy could be married. Theo, 
when the deeds and settlements were drawn, 
Squire Dickons was absent, and without his 
signature nothing could be done. The Squire 
had been rather suddenly called away for a 
month or so to the north of Devon, in order 
to give some assistance to his widowed daugh- 
ter in the final settlement of certain diffi- 
culties attending her deceased husband's 
affairs. And then, on his return home, 
Mr. Sydney Maynard was taken ill, and con- 
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fined for nearly three weeks with a severe 
attack of cold and fever. These were, I be- 
lieve, all the ostensible causes assigned for the 
difficulties and unavoidable delays attending 
the proposed marriage of Miss Fountaine. 

At the next scene of these extraordinary 
events I was myself present, for I had re- 
turned to the Hall as soon as I could leave 
my little boy for a few days after his conva- 
lescence; and my mother, Hannah, feeling 
the infirmities of years a good deal increase 
upon her, wished much for my assistance in 
the housekeeping, &c., at a time of so much 
busy preparation in the family. 

The autumn had far advanced when the 
wedding-day was at length fixed. Everything 
was to be as before arranged, only with this 
difference, that as soon as the ceremony should 
be over, Mrs. Samford was to become mis- 
tress of the Hall, and to entertain the bridal 
party at the dinner and the ball as her guests. 
She was not to go to church with them, but to 
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remain at home, and bid them welcome to tl 
old mansion inmiediatelj after the ceremon; 
The tenantry, the neighboaring peasantry, an 
the poor, were to dine in the park, and amoc 
the most deserving of the parish school, litti 
gifts were to be distributed, as memorials i 
Miss Fomitaine's favour. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

What! gone without a word! 
Ay, so true lore should do : it cannot speak; 
For truth hath better deeds than words to grace it. 

Shakespeabe. 

Three days before the one fixed for the 
wedding, Sydney, whose illness had of late 
kept him much away, came in the afternoon 
on some little manner of business that he had 
to arrange with Miss Fountaine. I forget 
what it was; but nothing of import. She 
was sitting with Mrs. Samford and myself in 
the oak parlour: we were making white 
favours by basketsfull ; they were to be dis- 
tributed among the tenantry, dependants, and 
servants, on the wedding day. Mrs. Samford, 
however, was not working, only sitting and 
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finding fault, as she had hitherto done, with 
everything connected with the approaching 
marriage ; yet never for a moment shrinking 
from taking her part as the dispenser of hos- 
pitality on the occasion; nor even wishing 
Miss Fountaine to give Sydney up, after she 
had declared her resolution and her affections 
were unalterably fixed concerning him. But 
she neither liked the man nor the match, and 
that put her in an ill-humour with everything 
which had reference to either. It struck me, 
as Sydney entered, that he was very much 
altered in his appearance. Miss Fountaine's 
affection for him caused her to see it at a 
glance ; but she attributed it to illness, and 
expressed her concern in the kindest and 
sweetest manner. Yet, I cannot tell how it 
was, but I thought Mr. Sydney did not look 
so ill as he did guilty. I thought there v^as a 
cast of shame in his countenance, yet I might 
be mistaken ; for Mrs. Samford's fixed dislike 
of the man had made an impression even on 
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me. I believe it is impossible to be near a 
person whose judgment and character one re- 
spects, and to hear such person perpetually 
abusing any unfortunate being towards whom 
he or she entertains an antipathy, without im- 
bibing some portion of prejudice. I know I 
did so. Mrs. Samford had certainly made me 
suspect, if not dislike, Sydney; and yet I 
knew not any existing cause for suspicion. 

To Miss Fountaine's kind expressions of 
concern about his health, Sydney answered 
with his usual smooth sentences and sweet 
tones, and used a great many words to ex- 
press the fewest and most common-place ideas. 
I know not how it is that, in writing these 
memoirs, I cannot recollect I have written 
down anything more than a few words that 
were now and then spoken by Mr. Sydney 
Maynard. The truth is, I never seem to my- 
self to remember what he said, though I can 
call to mind very well how he answered on 
many occasions : so much was there in him of 
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manner ; so little of sense, to make any im- 
pression on his hearers. His speeches were 
always too unmeaning, too frivolous, or too 
much fraught with indifference, to make them 
worth the slightest effort to retain them in the 
memory ; and fix themselves there they would 
not. This must be my apology for giving so 
few of his speeches; though, I confess, a 
man's own tongue often better shows what he 
is than the most elaborate description. 

Sydney sat down by Miss Fountaine, and 
commenced some slight talk with her, as he 
took up one of the white favours and played 
with it, not seeming to know very well what 
to do or say, after the business was ended 
upon which he came. 

Mrs. Samford, who had been closely ob- 
serving him, threw a keen glance upon his 
somewhat downcast face, as she said — ^** K I 
were a man, instead of a woman, Mr. Sydney 
Maynard, and wished to turn philosopher, like 
some of the wise men of old, I should un- 
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questionably begin with begging you to give 
me a few lessons how I might obtain that im- 
perturbable calm of temper you possess. I 
am not so fortunate in my own disposition ; 
for I can neither meet great sorrows nor great 
joys with that happy ease, that air of indiffe- 
rence, with which you seem to treat them : or 
perhaps you may not be in possession of an 
almanack ; you may not be aware this is the 
19th of the month, and that, on the 22nd, you 
will receive the hand of this young lady, my 
niece, sir. I will venture to say that such a 
position as yours, with such a lovely, amiable 
girl, would turn the head, or at least rouse the 
spirits, of any other young gentleman in the 
whole country, except yourself. Mr. Sydney 
Maynard, I must tell you, that you look more 
like a man going to be hanged, than to be 
married, sir." 

Mr. Sydney looked confused, and stammered 
out something, beginning with — "Madam, 
madam, you are hard upon me this afternoon :" 

i2 
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and Miss Fountaine, who was exceedingly 
shocked, said — " My dear aunt, you forget 
that Mr. Sydney Maynard is but just risen 
from the bed of sickness : you cannot expect 
to see him other than serious ; the more so as 
he is a clergyman, and marriage involves 
many duties: it is a serious thing to ns 
both." 

" The young gentleman seems to think it is 
so, indeed, my dear," said Mrs, Samford, with 
a sneer; " but I wish him joy upon it, most 
heartily ; as of all things, I think, that is what 
he most stands in need of just now ; and some 
expression of joy is usually expected in the 
bridegroom ; though the bride, like the roses 
strewn in her path, may be allowed to have 
her fair cheeks bedewed with the tears of 
modesty, of affectionate regret, on leaving her 
old friends for her new home. 'Pray, Mr. 
Sydney, do you mean to cry, instead of Miss 
Fountaine, at the wedding?" 

Even I saw this was hitting the young man 
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rather too hard ; but Mrs. Samford hated hiin 
so much, that on no occasion would she spare 
him. I believe nothing could have disobliged 
her so much as to have told her anything of 
Sydney Maynard that would have compelled 
her to praise him. But she was a true Foun- 
taine, very warm in her friendships, and un- 
conquerable in her prejudices and dislikes of 
every kind. 

Miss Fountaine, who observed that her 
aunt's bitter sarcasm had much hurt Mr. 
Sydney, made an eflFort to change the conver- 
sation ; and, turning to me, said she had used 
up all the riband, and begged me to go to 
Miss Arlington, and ask her to be so kind as 
to open some drawer she named, where she 
would find much more, and to bring it herself 
to the oak parlour, as she wanted to talk to 
her and Mr. Sydney Maynard about sending a 
basket of the white favours to the village 
school. 

Glad as Miss Fountaine herself could be to 
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do anything to give a more agreeable turn to 
the conversation, I instantly obeyed. Bat I 
could not find Miss Arlington : she was not in 
her room ; and, on inquiry, I learnt from her 
own maid that the young lady had walked out 
more than an hour before, and was not yet 
returned. This report I speedily brought to 
the oak parlour. Mrs. Samford was not in a 
mood to let it pass. 

" Pray, Mr. Sydney Maynard, did you meet 
Miss Arlington in your walk hither?" she 
said, ^^ that all the joy you had intended for 
the meeting with Miss Fountaine was ex- 
pended on her friend upon the road ? Miss 
Arlington is a very sentimental young lady; 
and all such young ladies, I believe, are very 
languishing and melancholy. Pray, Mr. Syd- 
ney, have you been taking lessons of sentiment 
on the wayside, and are come to try their 
gloomy eflTects upon us?" 

"Madam," replied Mr. Maynard, "I did 
not meet Miss Arlington on my way hither. 
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But r see my presence is unwelcoine to you 
this evening ; and, as Miss Fountaine is en- 
gaged with you, I will take my leave, hoping, 
when I have next the honour of seeing you, I 
may be more fortunate in your judgment of 
my feelings." 

" Sr," said Mrs. Samford, ** my judgment, 
rest assured, will ever keep pace with your de- 
serts. I wish you a very pleasant walk, and 
a very good afternoon." 

Mr. Sydney Maynard bowed to her with 
his usual grace, as she bent stiffly in return ; 
he then slightly kissed the hand of Miss 
Fountaine, and retired precipitately, vnthout 
speaking a word, seemingly greatly abashed 
and annoyed, I thought, by the open and 
severe attack Mrs. Samford had made upon 
him. Certainly, there was altogether, both in 
manner and countenance, a change, an indiffe- 
rence, about Mr. Sydney Maynard, that none 
bnt Miss Fountaine, who would persist in 
setting it down to the score of recent illness. 
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could pass without anxiety, without suspicion : 
even I had been struck with it. 

No sooner was he gone, than Mrs. Samford, 
who usually found fault with all he said or 
did, for the first half hour after his visit, re- 
mained profoundly silent, very thoughtful. 
Once or twice she looked at Betsy and sighed. 
But, whatever were her thoughts, she would 
not trust herself with the utterance of them 
under her present strong emotions, occasioned 
by the seeming and marked indifference of 
Sydney Maynard. 

Presently, who should come across the lawn 
but Squire Dickons. He was whistling to his 
dogs as usual, and looked in great good hu- 
mour. We could see him smile even in cross- 
ing the lawn, as he shook his whip at us, by 
way of salutation. 

No sooner had he entered, than, after ask- 
ing us all in our turns how we did, and very 
kindly telling us what we all knew — ^namely, 
that it was as fine an autumn afternoon as 
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ever came out of the heavens, he asked for 
Mrs. Samford's little boy ; and we. heard some- 
thing squeak, as the child came in. He then 
bade the urchin search in the very capacious 
pocket of an unusually large great coat, in 
which he had on that day purposely deposited 
something for his little friend's amusement. 
On searching, the child lugged out by the 
ears a very fine spaniel pup, that made the 
little fellow laugh till the room rang again 
with the echo of his mirth. The Squire then 
told him this was to be his own puppy, and 
he had brought it for him as soon as it could 
be weaned from its mother. At the hearing 
of this, little Samford's joy knew no bounds, 
and he ran away with the pup in his arms, to 
show it to Hannah, and to ask her to give him 
some milk, that he might feed it himself. 

The child gone. Squire Dickons had leisure 
to talk to the ladies ; and, after passing a joke 
or two on the bride-favours, he all at once 
rubbed his hands, smiled, nodded, and winked, 

i5 
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and gave many signs of intelligence, and then 
spoke aside to Mrs. Samford; but, like the 
cLside of the players, quite loud enough to be 
heard by the audience. 

" What do you think, Mrs. Samford, I saw 
in my way hither ? Something that you will 
be as glad to hear of, as I was to see it — 
she'll be shot of him yet" (winking, and 
nodding, and looking at Betsy) — she's too 
good for him by half. What will you wager 
me that those white ribands are not worn 
for Miss Arlington's wedding, instead of Miss 
Fountaine's !" 

Betsy worked on, blushed a little, but took 
no notice. 

" What do you mean, my dear sir ?" replied 
Mrs. Samford. 

^^ Mean ! Why neither more nor less than 
this — that I smelt a rat some time ago, but 
said nothing; kept my tongue within my 
teeth. But, to-day, as I came across the little 
wood, in my way hither, who should I spy in 
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the cross walk, through the boles of the 
trees — ^Lovers' Walk, I call it — but young 
Parson Sydney and Miss Arlington, arm-in- 
arm together, walking and talking as thick 
as thieves ; talking all in a whispering manner, 
like ; and she looking down, and he looking 
at her in his coaxing way. I will bet a 
guinea I tell you the upshot of all this — it's 
true — I saw it all with my own eyes." 

Betsy worked on, but now pricked her 
fingers, annoyed and vexed by this perpetual 
petty warfare and misconstruction, carried 
on against her friend and Sydney Maynard, 
on every occasion, by Squire Dickons and 
her aunt. 

" You do not mean what you say ?" said 
Mrs. Samford, in reply to the Squire's infor- 
mation and remarks. *^ I should be so shocked, 
so grieved!" she continued, in a tone that 
showed how much she was delighted with all 
she heard. " You surely cannot mean — " 

" It's a done thing, I tell you," said Squire 
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Dickons, interrupting her — " Tm sure of it- 
he will marry Miss Arlington, and not our 
Betsy. Our Betsy has only five thousand 
pounds, and that fine lady has ten thousand ; 
she is, therefore, ten times hetter than our 
Betsy, in that puppy of a fortune-hunter's 
market. But I had a mind for a bit of fun, 
so I hissed, and set on the dogs, and disturbed 
them a little ; and away scamped he one way, 
and she another. It's not the first time I 
have disturbed the couples who bill and coo 
together, in your old woods. Is it. Miss 
Fountaine?" 

He addressed the last part of this speech 
to his god-daughter, as he saw well enough 
she had heard the former. 

" My dear sir," said Betsy, " you do talk 
so oddly sometimes, that I really cannot 
answer you ; but I know how fond you are of 
a joke." 

" I am afraid you will find it no joke for 
you, my dear," he replied kindly, " if you 
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have set your heart on that puppy, Sydney 
Maynard ; but I hope you may be shot of 
him, for all the settlements. Never mind 
that ; it's no great expense. I see you are a 
little vexed ; but, come, kiss me, my dear ; 
and m say no more, for I would not vex you 
for all the world. But, upon my life, you are 
much too good for him ; and so do I fear you 
will find it to your cost ; and as for Miss Ar- 
lington — why she is a precious cheat — all art 
and double face, or my name is not John 
Rideabout Dickons. I wish you would have 
Lavington, and then I should give you away 
with pleasure." 

Although Betsy Fountaine tried to laugh 
off this discourse, and all the wild suspicions 
which her aunt and Squire Dickons endea- 
voured to put into her head, yet, almost uncon- 
sciously, it made some impression on her ; for 
that night, as Hannah attended her whilst 
she was preparing for bed, to take some orders 
for the morrow, she kissed her; and, just 
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before bidding her good night, said in a voice 
of strong emotion, 

'^ O, Hannah ! I don't know how it is ; but I 
feel something here " — (laying her hand on her 
heart) ^^ something most painful. Yes, I feel it 
— I fear it, but I cannot describe it. O, Hannah ! 
I am not willing tagive it words. But make 
your own observations ; you know of whom I 
speak. I would fain believe that some persons 
are prejudiced ; and that I am fanciful. But 
....but I cannot shake it off — God bless you ! 
good night — I will try to sleep — ^bnt I shall 
not." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

O, that a man might know 
The end of this day's business, ere it came I 
But it sufficeth that the day will end, 
And then the end is known. 

Shakespeare. 

Two days after the occurrences I have just 
named, and only one previous to the intended 
nuptials, Hannah was awakened very early by 
hearing Miss Fountaine, who slept in the next 
room, stirring. Fearful something might be 
the matter, as she looked anxious and unwell, 
ever since the conversation I have mentioned 
* passed between herself and the young lady, 
she got up and went softly into her chamber. 
To her extreme surprise, Hannah found 
Miss Fountaine up and dressed, with her 
bonnet on. She said she had not been able 
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to sleep daring the whole of the night ; that 
she felt feverish and unrefreshed ; the morning 
air was delightful ; and she would take a stroll 
into the Park, as she had often found the 
benefit of an early walk, when she was op- 
pressed with the headache. 

Hannah looked at her earnestly, and saw 
she had been weeping. " My dear Miss Foun- 
taine," she said, " I fear something more is 
the matter than you tell me of. Has any 
thing occurred to make you uneasy, or to 
distress you ?" 

" No, no," she replied, " do not question me 
now. But, perhaps, my dear Hannah, I have the 
heartache as well as the headache — ^yet I will 
hope without any serious cause; and that it will 
pass off again. At all events, I will try what the 
fresh air will do for me; and you know 
there is something in the sight of Nature that 
always did soothe my feelings ; I never could 
look at the green woods, nor the still water, 
which so beautifully mirrors them, nor listen 
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to the song of the birds in my native woods, 
without feeling there was a great deal to be 
enjoyed, if we would but seek it ; and that in 
the midst of all our anxieties we have much 
for which we ought to be thankful." 

Though this was all very true, yet it was 
said in such a melancholy tone, that Hannah 
did not much like to hear it from Miss Foun- 
taine, when so near her marriage ; more espe- 
cially as although she could not tell exactly 
what it was, yet on the previous night she 
had observed something so peculiar in her 
countenance and manner, that she felt sure 
her young mistress deeply regretted having 
invited Miss Arlington to stay with her for so 
long a period. Hannah did not know how it 
was, but she fancied, whenever Mr. Sydney 
Maynard now came to the house, he did not 
come in the open way he used to do ; but (as 
she thought) he rather stole into it like a 
thief; and had the down look of a man who 
was conscience-stricken. I was grieved to 
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hear all this from Hannah, as I knew her to 
be a shrewd observer, though without those 
bitter and sarcastic inferences, which Mrs. 
Samford was wont to extract from her obser- 
vations of persons she disliked. 

Be this as it may, on the morning in qnes- 
tion, Hannah made no remarks on the strange 
way in which her young lady had addressed 
her, but offered to walk with her into the 
woods. On her saying. No, she would rather 
ramble in them alone, Hannah said no more. 

Whilst tying on her bonnet, as she stood 
before the glass, she said, 

" Don't you think I look very ill ? It 
seems to me that I am much altered of late. 
Do you see it ?" 

" You look delicate, my dear young lady," 
said Hannah, " but, if pale or rosy, there is 
no young lady in this country who can com- 
pare with you for loveliness, or any thing 
else." 

" 0, yes, there is one far more attractive than 
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I am," she added, with a sigh, ^* and that is 
Miss Arlington." 

"Miss Arlington!" exclaimed Hannah: 
" she cannot compare with you ; she is not 
the sweet, graceful, natural character that 
you are. Mrs. Samford truly says she is all 
artifice." 

** Do you think so ?" said Miss Fountaine. 
" I am sorry if it is true. But it is too late 
now for suspicion — this is all very foolish in 
me ; Mr. Sydney Maynard will be here soon 
after breakfast. I will go and try to walk 
off this headache before breakfast-time." 

"Don't go into the park, my dear Miss 
Fountaine ;" said Hannah, " for I heard last 
night from the gamekeeper that one of the 
deer is wild and very dangerous, and may 
run after and hurt you. I believe Tom in- 
tends to shoot him, and to give us the smitten 
hart for venison on Thursday ; but it will not 
have hung long enough to be good for much, 
and so I have told him." 
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" The smitten hart !" said Miss Fountaine, 
the words seeming to have suggested to her 
some new but sad ideas; "there are more 
smitten hearts in the world than a slain deer, 
Hannah." She pointed to the window. " Do 
you see the church-tower yonder, that rises, 
as it were, out of the bosom of the woods, 
and looks so beautiful in its antiquity against 
the clear, blue, morning sky ? Is it not there 
that I am to be married to Mr. Sydney 
Maynard ?'* 

" Surely so," Hannah replied ; " it is your 
parish church.'* 

" Well," said Miss Fountaine, " there lies 
my poor grandfather, and there lie the re- 
mains of my poor mother, who had so offended 
him in her marriage with my father. My 
grandfather had her remains hurried to the 
grave, and at midnight — after he had pro- 
nounced a curse upon her head and upon 
myself, her then unborn child. This he did 
on her return to her home, a wretched out- 
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cast, as she threw herself to beg for mercy 
at his feet. The curse was the result of un- 
govemed passion, caused by the disobedience 
of a daughter ; — it was a father's curse on a 
heavy sin ! Hannah, I do not think such a 
curse was ever yet pronounced in vain, and 
that on my head it will fall." 

" My dearest young lady, do not indulge 
such dreadful thoughts. Hope for better 
things; trust in the protection of a good 
Providence." 

" Have I deserved it, Hannah ?" said Miss 
Fountaine ; " I fear not. I fear the manner 
in which I have slighted the counsels of my 
friends is too much akin to my poor mother's 
sin of disobedience. Something here, Hannah," 
(she placed her hand on her heart) " something 
that will be heard seems to tell me, that to 
yonder church shall I be taken — not to the 
bridal, but to the burial." 

"My dear young lady, this is terrible," 
said Hannah. " You are not well this morning ; 
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do let me get you something. Shall I call 
your aunt?" 

" No, no," she said ; " I will go and try 
to walk it off. But, oh, Hannah!" — she 
paused, kissed her, looked earnestly, as it 
were, into her eyes, as if she would convey 
all she thought, not by words, but by the 
sight, shook her head, and then added ab- 
ruptly, " Have you forgotten my dream, that 
I told you of? Remember, who aimed at this 
bosom.. ..a sword !" 

Without staying to hear a word in reply 
from Hannah, she parted from her, and hur- 
ried into the park. 

Nine o'clock came, and she did not return. 
Half-past nine was the usual hour for break- 
fast ever since Mrs. Samford had been with 
us. Hannah grew uneasy, and was about to 
send out a servant to look for her, when 
Miss Fountaine came in. She met Hannah in 
the halU and saying she feared she was late, 
and had kept the breakfast waiting, but would 
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be at the table ia a short time to make the 
tea, asked who was down. 

A footman, coming from the breakfast par- 
lour, said — "Only Mrs. Samford — she had 
but just before entered the room. Miss Ar- 
lington was not down yet." 

" I am glad of it," she said ; " then I shall 
be in good time. Get all ready, and carry 
in the urn. I will take off my bonnet and 
cloak ; do, dear Hannah, come and help me !" 

Hannah, pleased to see her look refreshed 
by the morning air, and to hear her speak 
80 cheerfully, followed and gave the required 
assistance. 

The bonnet removed. Miss Betsy was ar- 
ranging her beautiful hair before the glass, 
when all at once she heard the bells of the 
village church strike up a merry peal. 

"Bless me, Hannah," said Miss Betsy, 
"the ringers have mistaken the day; they 
fancy I am to be married this morning, instead 
of two days hence. Hannah, what boy is that 
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I see yonder, crossing the lawn, with a letter 
in his hand ? Is it Squire Dickons's boy, or 
is it a stranger? He is coming to the hall 
door. Go and see what it is he wants. But, 
no, we are going through the hall ; we will 
take the letter from him as we pass." 

Her hair was adjusted, and away she tripped, 
with a light, quick step, to hasten to the 
breakfast. The hall door was open, the boy 
standing just within it. On seeing Miss Betsy 
Fountaine, he seemed to know who she was, 
as he instantly took off his hat, and, coming 
forward, put the letter into her hand, as she 
set her foot on the last stair. 

Hannah followed, and was near enough to 
see her turn very pale, as if something misgave 
her on opening the letter. Miss Fountaine 
held it with a trembling hand ; she ran her 
eyes quickly over a few lines. A shriek, so 
shrill and piercing that it was heard by 
Mrs. Samford in the adjoining parlour and by 
nearly all who were in the house, burst from 
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her lips ; and, before even Hannah could give 
her assistance, she fell insensible as a corpse 
on the floor. 

The open letter lay by her side — Hannah 
snatched it up. Mrs. Samford, the servants, 
all the household ran into the Hall, fearing 
something dreadful had happened. As they 
raised their unfortunate mistress from the 
ground, Hannah cast a hurried glance at the 
contents of the letter which had produced 
such fearful effects. She read but a few 
lines, when she drew close to Mrs. Samford, 
and said, in a low voice — " Sydney Mayuard 
and Miss Arlington are married this morning. 
Here is the heartless villain's letter." 

Betsy Fountaine was removed to the sofa 
in the breakfast parlour ; her laces cut, and 
every means applied to bring her to herself, 
whilst a servant was despatched for Mr. 
Laviugton, who was on that very day to 
have left for the continent; as he had all 
along determined never to stay till the marriage 
VOL. n. K 
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rite should be performed. I neither can nor 
will dwell on the distressing scene that ensued. 

Mr. Lavington came, but it was only to 
see Miss Fountaine recover from one fit to 
fall into another. During twenty-one days, 
he never left the house, for more than two or 
three hours together ; as nearly the whole of 
that time the life of the unfortunate young 
lady was despaired of even by him. A brain 
fever, of the most dangerous kind, had been 
brought on by the shock she received at the 
moment when her health, both bodily and 
mentally, had been impaired by a long course 
of anxiety, exertion, and excitement. 

During the delirium of her fever, it was 
pitiable to hear her call on Sydney Maynard ; 
sometimes chiding him, sometimes fancying 
him present, but always evincing for him the 
most artless and ardent affection. And then, 
in the feverish visions of her mental malady, 
she would frequently recal the dread she had 
ever entertauied of her grandfather's curse, 
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which, though denounced on her mother, she 
would say had fallen on her head. And one 
day, when Mr. Lavington brought with him 
a physician, for whom he had sent from 
Exeter, the strange doctor, happening to 
enter, with the gold-headed cane in his hand. 
Miss Fountaine shocked us all by asking, 
why we let him bring in the sword with 
which Sydney had so cruelly pierced her 
heart. 

The fever subsided, sense returned, but 
the state of exhaustion was fearful ; the 
spirits had no power to rally ; for so great 
was her physical weakness, that poor Miss 
Fountaine could not even ask one of us how 
we did without shedding tears. Both the 
medical men thought the constitution much 
shaken, and with her peculiarly susceptible 
lungs, delicate even when in health, they 
feared the consequences would be serious; 
that such a state of physical and mental 
depression would end in consumption. The 
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only hope they entertained was (could she be 
induced to leave the country for some time), 
that a complete change of air, scene, and 
circumstances, in a foreign land, would pro- 
duce powerful effects; and principally by 
diverting the mind from perpetually dwell- 
ing on the painful associations her own 
home daily presented to her respecting the 
past. 

By this time, all the country round rang 
with the injuries of Miss Fountaiue, and 
nothing was talked of but the baseness of her 
faithless lover and her treacherous friend. 
There was not a family of the highest degree 
but the mothers and the daughters of it were 
anxious to show her every attention. Mr. 
Sheriff, the worthy lawyer, shook his head 
when he heard all this, and said their atten- 
tions came too late ; had they noticed Miss 
Betsy Fountaiue before this as they ought to 
have done, so that she might have been in- 
troduced to a style of society worthy of her 
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rank, merits, and fortune, she would never 
have set her affections on such a puppy as 
that Sydney ; but the opportunities for choice 
and comparison had been denied her. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

A melancholy shade was on her brow, 

Her eye with deep emotion eloquent ; 

It is not loye*s fond passion moves her now, 

It is not anger prompting to resent; 

'Tis sorrow, which the purest might avow. 

For one man's crime and one man*s punishment, 

A double grief that this should undergo. 

And he she lov*d inflict that tyrant blow. 

, Shephekd's Pedro of Castile, 

As soon as she could bear to see her best 
friends in company with each other, Miss 
Fountaine was removed to her dressing-room, 
where they were to meet on purpose to visit 
her. The easy chair which had been used by 
her grandfather in his last sickness was now 
placed there for her accommodation. She 
was sitting, on the day in question, propped 
up in it with pillows, as usual, simply and 
gracefully dressed, and looking still lovely, 
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though her complexion appeared pale and 
bloodless as the whitest marble. The window 
was open, for her breath was mach oppressed, 
and she begged for fresh air. There was a 
sweet, placid expression, blended with that of 
profound melancholy in her countenance and 
demeanour, the most touching ; no one could 
look on her unmoved. 

As Mrs. Samford, attended by Hannah, 
Mr. Lavington, and Squire Dickons entered 
the room, (for they came all together on this 
day, in the hope to prevail with her to change 
the air and scene as proposed) she held out 
her hand to her aunt, and smiled sweetly. By 
turns, she shook hands with and said some- 
thing kind to each of her friends. But when 
she addressed Mr. Lavington, to whose skill, 
under God, she owed her life, she was deeply 
affected; and, after thanking him in the 
warmest manner, added with a sigh, " And 
yet, Mr. Lavington, why did you not let me 
die? To save me was a cruel kindness." 
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Immediately after, from excessive weakness, 
she burst into tears. 

Squire Dickons approached. " No, don't cry 
so," he said, crying himself as he spoke ; " for 
I can't bear to see it. Do cheer up — ^take 
heart ; you are young, and have many years 
before you, and plenty of friends that love 
you, and you must try to be happy for their 
sakes ; for they can't know what it is to be 
cheerful whilst you are in such a poor way. 
And as to that fellow, Sydney Maynard, he is 
not worth a regret. Kneel down and thank 
God that Madam Finelady took him off your 
hands for you. Don't think of the fellow. 
As your guardian, I would have done my duty 
by you, and would have fought him myself for 
his conduct, had he not been a parson. But 
his frock saved him there; but it shall not 
save his curacy ; for Mrs. Samford and I, now 
you are better, mean to see the Bishop our- 
selves, to tell him all that has happened, and 
to beg his lordship to turn this Sydney May- 
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Hard and Wbeatley, the other curate, who 
married the precious pair, out of their cura- 
cies and out of the diocese of Exeter ; and if 
the Bishop acts as a Bishop ought to do, he 
will not only pluck Sydney's gown off his 
back, but break every bone in his skin, for 
the sake of example to the younger clergy." 

This was one of the longest speeches Squire 
Dickons ever made, but his sense of indigna- 
tion made him eloquent. Mrs. Samford now 
spoke, and told her niece she hoped she would 
remember what was due, not only to herself 
but to her family, and that the Fountaine blood 
in her veins would teach her to pluck up 
pride and spirit enough not to break her 
heart for a villain, but to show she despised 
him; and she hoped her dear Betsy would 
go abroad. She would herself accompany 
her. Mr. Lavington had kindly offered to be 
their escort and to travel with them, in the 
double character of Miss Fountaine's guardian 
and as her medical adviser. She did not doubt 
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change of air, and, above all, change of scene, 
in the delightful variety of a continental jour- 
ney, would ultimately restore her to health 
and cheerfulness. 

But to all these afTectionate remonstrances 
on the part of her friends, Miss Fountaine 
only answered, in a low, tremulous voice, " It 
is all in vain ; my heart is broken — the chord 
which bound it to life snapt, as I read that 
dreadful letter !" 

" No, it did not," said Squire Dickons; 
" that's a young lady's fancy ; your lowness 
and weakness make you think so. Only hear 
what Lavington says ; he will tell you better 
things, if you will but try to cheer up." 

Mr. Lavington, in a few but most kind and 
judicious expressions, earnestly advised her, 
as a duty which she owed to herself, to her 
friends, to her God, that she should endeavour 
to struggle against the dangerous effects of 
allowing her mind to dwell so exclusively on 
one subject. If she would but do that, and 
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change the scene by travel, he would hope for 
her perfect recovery ; he saw nothing now to 
prevent it, unless she indulged in such unre- 
strained melancholy as would render all human 
means abortive. 

Hannah now approached, and, in the most 
affectionate manner, added her voice to that 
of all her friends for the same purpose and 
effect. 

Betsy Fountaine threw her arms round 
Hannah's neck, and softly whispered to her, 
that it was all in vain thus to counsel her, as 
one idea was ever before her. Hannah never 
could get her to say more distinctly what that 
one idea was ; but she had no doubt the image 
ever present to Miss Fountaine's mind was 
that of Sydney Maynard standing at the altar, 
and giving his hand to her perfidious friend. 

" My dear godchild," said Squire Dickons, 
" I'm an Englishman — ^a downright John Bull 
— and never could abide a Mounseer and 
Soupmeagre in all my life, and I never thought 
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to go among anything Frenchified. But, if 
you would but be persuaded to take a trip 
over the water, as Lavington seems to think 
it would do you so much good, and would go 
with you himself, and so will Mrs. Samford, 
why then, for the sake of not parting company, 
and as I know Mrs. Samford's little boy will 
want me in his education — for I am already 
teaching him to ride a pony, and how to 
train a spaniel puppy — why, I don't care if I 
make another of the party, and go with you 
myself. I shall be a curiosity among those 
French fellows, or I am much mistaken." 

Betsy Fountaine held out her hand to the 
honest-hearted Squire, and smiled her thanks 
with the utmost sweetness. The faint smile 
of melancholy the Squire mistook for a cheer- 
ful indication of returning spirits ; he did not 
know it was but like the ray of a December 
sun, that looks bright, but does not renovate 
with vital warmth the earth, over which it casts 
a partial gleam. He was pleased with the 
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Bmile, and said, " Now, that's well ; I'm glad 
to see you cheerful. I hear that Sydney 
Maynard and his wife are gone to her friends 
at Exeter : for I am rejoiced to say his own 
were ashamed of him. Mrs. Samford and I 
will see the Bishop, to hinder his returning 
here ; so I hope we shall have seen the last of 
him. And, depend upon it, my dear, the 
best revenge you can take on those ungrateful 
wretches will be to go away for a little while 
to pass it off, and then get married and visit 
about amongst your friends, and show them to 
their teeth that you don't care twopence about 
them. Don't you think so, Mrs. Samford?" 

" Most unquestionably ; I quite agree with 
you, my dear sir." 

" There now, my dear, you hear what Mrs. 
Samford says," continued the Squire. " She 
thinks I give you good advice, and she is a 
sensible woman. And I will give you another 
piece of advice, that shall make another worthy 
heart happy as well as your own. There's 
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our friend Lavington, as good and as sincere 
a fellow as ever loved woman or dealt with 
man ; why, though he says not a word about 
it to you himself, I can assure you that the 
poor fellow is breaking his heart for you all 
this time. You don't know what he has gone 
through on your account since your illness. 
He watched over you day and night when you 
were at the worst. Take him then, and make 
him happy ; he*s none of your Sydney May- 
nards, my life on it. Give him your hand, 
Betsy, and thank God for sending you a good 
husband, and me for speaking up for him, 
when he was too shy to speak for himself; 
though I know he wished to do it all this 
time — didn't you, Mr. Lavington ? My dear 
Mrs. Samford, don't keep nudging my elbow 
in that manner; I'm saying no harm. Mr. 
Lavington, have I not spoken the truth ?" 

Greatly distressed, but thus directly ap- 
pealed to, in justice to his own feelings, Mr. 
Lavington could not do other than give some 
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answer. With considerable emotion, there- 
fore, he approached Miss Fountaine, took her 
hand, and, with that true delicacy which had 
ever marked his conduct towards her, said, 
" This is not a time, Miss Fountaine.. •! feel it 
is not a time, when you are so recently risen 
from the bed of sickness, and when the cruel 
wound that brought you to it is yet green, to 
say anything concerning myself which could 
in the least disturb the calm of your mind, or 
agitate your spirits. Yet my good friend 
here, Squire Dickons, whose abruptness in 
touching on such a point at such a moment, 
as your medical attendant, I must condemn, 
(for whose zealous friendship, however, I can- 
not but feel most grateful) has indeed spoken 
the truth, though he may have spoken it too 
plainly." 

" O, Mr. Lavington ! I am sorry, very 
sorry," said Miss Fountaine, " that I should 
have been the cause of any anxiety — any 
suffering to you." She looked confused ; but 
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her manner, subdued and softened by affliction, 
was too gentle to forbid hinoi to proceed, and 
he thus continued. 

" My feelings towards you, my dear Miss 
Fountaine, believe me, have never changed. 
I will not revert to the past, as I have only 
this day given you my most urgent advice 
that, as far as it is in your power, you should 
turn from the subject. Your recovery — ^your 
very existence — depends on avoiding it. All 
I will say, therefore, is this, that would you 
but allow your friends to prevail with you to 
try their plan for your benefit, by change of 
country for awhile, and although I should 
hope to be allowed to attend you in that 
journey as your guardian — ^as your medical 
adviser, to watch over health so delicate, a 
life so precious as yours — ^yet I promise you 
that no importunity of mine shall for a moment 
break in on your repDse. Your feelings shall 
be sacred to me, be they what they may 
towards myself. But if, on your retura, 
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restored, as I earnestly hope may be the 
result of all our cares, to health and peace ; in a 
word, to your former self, and if then you would 
think a heart that is devoted to you in sorrow 
or in joy — in weal or in woe — worth your 
acceptance, that heart, this hand, and all that 
is mine should be yours ; and, although you 
had been tenfold more unfortunate than you 
have been, yet, believe me, I should think 
myself no less honoured than blessed by being 
allowed to call you mine ; for, ! indeed my 
heart yearns to you, as it feels for and sympa- 
thizes with yours." 

Tears of mingled pity and affection stood 
in the eyes of poor Mr. Lavington as he thus 
spoke. Miss Betsy Fountaine looked at him 
earnestly. There was an expression of pain, 
as well as of grateful regard in her coun- 
tenance, when she thus replied, without the 
pause of a moment, 

" Most generous of men ! receive my thanks 
— thanks, such as my heart feels, but my lips 
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cannot speak, for all your goodness! 0, 
sir ! I will confess to you — for you are too 
generous to reproach me with it — ^that I have 
acted a most foolish part. I have been 
greatly deceived. But it was the result of 
ray own folly in confiding in one utterly 
unworthy — in direct opposition to the advice 
of all my friends, who knew better what was 
good for me than I did for myself. I have 
erred, sir, but I have been severely punished. 
Had I acted differently — wisely; had I 
known, ere it was too late, your worth, Mr. 
Lavington, pardon my saying that I think I 
could have given you a heart that you would 
not have found unworthy your affection, nor 
ungrateful for it. But, as it is, I, who would 
not give you this hand when it was more 
worth your acceptance, will never do you the 
injury to give you a creature so blighted, so 
worthless as myself. No, sir, the wound 
which you would so generously heal lies too 
deep for remedy. My peace is destroyed 
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— my heart is broken ; and I seek but 
where to die, undisturbed by my destroyers, 
of whom I hope never, never to hear more." 

So saying, she covered her face with her 
hands, and wept audibly. Mr. Lavington, 
who saw how greatly she was agitated and 
disturbed, and feared the consequences, would 
not suffer a word more to be spoken ; and, 
after directing Hannah to give her a com- 
posing draught and to let her lie down, caused 
all but my mother and myself to leave the room. 

This was the last conversation that Miss 
Fountaine ever held with her assembled 
friends and guardians, who had thus met to 
advise with her. She continued, however, to 
see them separately, whenever they sought 
her. Soon was it apparent to us all she had 
spoken the truth when she said her heart was 
broken. Day by day, she grew weaker and 
weaker; consumption came on with rapid 
strides ; and the result, though uncertain in its 
date, was sure in its consequences. She still 
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looked lovely, though a dying creature. Her 
manner was perfectly quiet ; she spoke little, 
and seemed often so much abstracted that, if 
spoken to, she would start, and appear as if 
disturbed from the fixed contemplation of her 
own melancholy thoughts. She never uttered 
a word in reproach of any one, but would 
frequently sigh and weep bitterly ; her ex- 
cessive weakness rendering her daily more 
and more unequal to contend with her secret 
and mental anguish. I have sometimes seen 
her carried to bed in a strong hysteric fit. 

The good old rector. Parson Nixon, who 
returned from Bath on purpose to see her, in 
the hope lo give her comfort, tried all the 
power of his eloquence to speak peace to her 
suffering mind, but in vain. She would fre- 
quently answer him in the words of Holy 
Writ — " A wounded spirit who can bear ?*' 
She was evidently sinking from the effects of 
an uncontrolled indulgence of morbid melan- 
choly, whilst in a state of great bodily debility. 
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One day, about a month after Miss Foun- 
taine had ceased to be confined to her cham- 
ber, Mrs. Samford and Hannah prevailed with 
her to try the open air ; and caused her to be 
drawn in her garden chair to a seat under an 
old chestnut tree which stood near the garden 
gates, that opened on the road through the 
park. 

The evening was still — the sun setting with 
great tranquillity, and casting a rich, golden 
light on the trees and on every surrounding 
object. Betsy seemed to contemplate the 
scene with unusual interest, and said, as the 
tears rose in her eyes, " 0, Hannah ! how still, 
how beautiful is this hour! — how like this 
should be the close of the life of one who 
trusts in God's mercy for pardon and peace ! 
Hannah, I am at peace here and with all the 
world^; I could pardon every one — yes, 
Hannah, even Miss Arlington and Sydney 
Maynard, I could, at this moment, as freely 
pardon, as I hope God will forgive me for all 
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my sins and offences towards Mm. I loved 
Miss Arlington and Sydney — I loved them 
both but too well, and I wish them 
happy. I feel fatigued ; I will try to walk 
to the house; we shall meet the servants 
with the chair." 

So saying, she arose, and hung on Hannah's 
arm for support ; for she could hardly walk, 
so great was her weakness. She had not 
gone far when she missed a little book (the 
prayers of Bishop Andrews, a work she always 
carried about her), and saying she must have 
left it on the seat under the chestnut tree, 
begged Hannah to be so kind as to go back 
for it. She instantly complied, and left her 
standing near the iron, open-worked park 
gates. Here she stood quite still, leaning 
against them, finding herself unable to move 
forward without Hannah's assistance and 
support. 

In another minute, as if the earth had 
opened and they had suddenly started from 
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it, two persons, a man and woman, rode up 
(close to the park gates) on horseback. 
Betsy Fountaine looked up. It was Sydney 
Maynard and his wife. Seeing the death- 
like countenance and the weak state of poor 
Betsy, with a feeling of malicious triumph 
over her helplessness, a feeling that would 
have been worthy the fiends themselves, (and 
probably in revenge for the bitter sarcasms, 
the tone of resentment, and the indignant 
contempt, with which Mrs. Samford, Squire 
Dickons, and her friends treated their conduct 
in the face of all the world) they now laughed 
aloud as they looked upon their victim, and 
then dashed on ; a cloud of dust rose from 
their horses' feet. 

The poor girl dropped senseless on the 
ground ; as Hannah, seeing what had passed, 
hurried forward to her assistance. She was 
carried to her bed in this state of insensibility. 
She survived this second and last shock only 
ten* days. With great difficulty was she re- 
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Stored to consciousness ; and^ on coming to 
herself, said to Hannah — " It wanted but 
that blow to finish all." Her danger soon 
became apparent. Mrs. Samford, both her 
guardians, and my mother, were incessant in 
their affectionate cares and their attendance. 
But it would not do ; the arrow which had 
given the last stroke was barbed with scorn — 
it rankled and festered in the wound ; nothing 
could heal it. 

The night before she died, feeling how ill 
she was, and that her time grew short, she 
begged to see Hannah, Mrs. Samford, and 
Mr. Lavington, together. 

'^ I shall die," she said, addressing them 
with the utmost composure. " A few hours 
more, and all your cares will be over for me ; 
but you will not forget me ; and I thank you 
all, and bless you, my dear friends, on my bed 
of death. I forgive my enemies ; but Grod 
will not, unless they repent the cruel injuries 
they have done to me. Mr. Lavington, I 
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charge you with a message to Sydney May- 
nard. When my poor grandfather was about 
to die, he had busy thoughts of what would 
befall me before the next autumn should be 
passed. Something of the same spirit is with 
me now, in reference to another ; I charge 
you then, Mr. Lavington, to tell Sydney, that 
in these, the last solemn hours of my life, I 
feel some power more than of earth, a Power 
that will be heard, whisper to my soul, that 
he will pine in misery, and before the fall of 
the next autumn leaf he will be — even as he 
has made me — a tenant ready for the grave 
and for the worm ; and they shall be his por- 
tion. Bid him, if he can, repent. To his 
wife I say nothing ; let her own conscience 
punish her — that will not always be silent, 
though hardened enough now. My will is in 
yonder cabinet. Mr. Lavington, I have named 
you my executor ; your task will be easily 
performed, for I have not much to leave ; 
but, more just to your merits in death than 
VOL. II. .. L 
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I have been in life, nearly all I can call mine 
I have left to you. You will attend my re- 
mains to their last rest. This is the text I 
could wish to be chosen for my funeral sermon 
— ^it is from the Psalms : * Mine eye is foul 
with weeping, and over mine eyelids is the 
shadow of death.' Let me be buried in the 
family vault. I am the last bearing the name 
of Fountaine. Lay me by the side of my 
poor mother. A father's curse has been ful- 
filled. It has fallen on the head of the offend- 
ing daughter and her child, but it cannot 
follow us to the grave. And now, merciful 
Saviour, I am ready for thee and death !" 

She sunk back on her pillow completely 
exhausted^ Miss Fountaine survived the 
night, however, and part of the next day ; 
biit for many hours she lay sensible yet speech- 
less. On the following evening, as the clock 
struck seven, bhe expired without a groan; 
she slept herself, as it were, out of life ; and 
but that the v.atchful eye and ear of Mr. 
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Lavington detected she had ceased to breathe, 
she might have been supposed to be still 
Bleeping, 

Hannah, indeed, said as much. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Lavington, " but it is 
the sleep of death." 

He stooped down, kissed her pale forehead 
and her marble lips ; then spread her hand- 
kerchief, that was on the bed, over her face, 
and withdrew without shedding a tear or 
uttering another word. No one saw him for 
many hours after. 

Thus died Miss Betsy Fountaine, the last 
victim of a mistaken education in her unfor- 
tunate family. She was scarcely nineteen 
years old, and a more lovely and amiable girl 
never breathed. She died thus, blighted, as 
it were, in the bud, by the falsehood of a 
wretch totally unworthy of her. No one had 
ever been more beloved in life, or lamented in 
death. Her guardians, Hannah, and all the 
household, attended her funeral, Mv. Lavington 

l2 
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acting as chief mourner. All that the unhappy 
young lady had directed to be done was 
strictly fulfilled ; not her slightest wish was 
neglected by Mr. Lavington. His task over, 
he caused a plain, white marble tablet, with 
her name, age, and the date of her death, to 
be erected in the church. After seeing it, he 
withdrew to the continent ; he never married ; 
nor did I ever hear of his return. 

But not with Miss Betsy Fountaine died 
the remembrance of her wrongs. Mrs. Sam- 
ford and Squire Dickons waited on the bishop, 
and did full justice to the conduct and cha- 
racter of Sydney Maynard, and his friend 
Wheatley, who, it appeared, had, from an 
early stage, connived at his baseness, and 
performed the marriage ceremony. His lord- 
ship caused the facts laid before him to be 
inquired into, and, finding their truth, with- 
held from both curates a patronage, which, 
by the influence of friends, they had hoped to 
obtain. In consequence of this, they with- 
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drew from the diocese of Exeter. Wheatley 
went to London, and, a few years after, became 
there a popular preacher ; but Sydney May- 
nard never got another cure. * 

The words which Miss Betsy Fountaine had 
prophetically spoken came true ; for Sydney, 
disappointed in his pride and ashamed of his 
folly — for his wife had deceived him as to the 
amount of her fortune by some thousand 
pounds — fell into low spirits, became seriously 
ill, pined day by day, and even as it had been 
predicted, (his own conscience probably act- 
ing as a spur to the prediction) before the 
fall of the next autumn leaf, was carried, un- 
pitied and unwept, to an early grave. 

For his wife, previous to her husband quit- 
ting the curacy, the poor would curse her and 
Sydney as they passed along. Miss Fountaine 
had been a generous benefactress to them in 
the days of her prosperity, and they would not 
pardon those who had brought her to an un- 
timely end. That wife, when a widow, became 
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doubly wretched ; as it appeared that, at the 
time of his marriage, Sydney Maynard was 
deeply inyolved in debt ; and by some artifice 
induced her to sign a paper, which gave his 
creditors a power over her property. This he 
did to avoid an arrest. The result was, she 
lost nearly all she had of her own fortune ; 
and, her pride humbled, though not broken, 
she became a miserable snd ill-used dependant, 
treated with niggardly parsimony and scorn 
by the very aunt she had disobliged by her 
marriage with Sydney, and by whom, when 
Miss Arlington, she had always been envied, 
hated, and oppressed. 

Hannah continued to reside at the Hall ; but 
the last who bore the name of Fountaine 
being gone, she seemed as if her proper place 
was no longer there. She died within twelve 
months after her beloved young mistress; 
and, by the especial desire of Mrs. Samford, 
was buried in the vault of the family she had 
so long and so faithfully served. 
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As for Squire Dickons, (his three daughters 
all settled in life and far awaj from him^ his 
dear Betsy dead, and not caring so much as 
he used to do for field sports,) possessing one 
of those hearts which cannot live without an 
object; to love and to be kind to, he now 
turned all his thoughts to Mrs. Samford's 
little boy ; gave up his time to him ; and the 
little fellow grew so fond of his friend, that 
he was never so happy or so well pleased as 
when riding the pony, or playing with the 
dogs, or hearkening to the instructions of 
Squire Dickons. 

That worthy saw it himself; and observed his 
mother saw it also with approbation. Many 
times did he scratch his head on considering 
the subject ; and, remembering also how much 
their hatred in common towards Mr. Sydney 
Maynard and his wife had cemented their 
intimacy into the warmest friendship, the 
Squire at last wondered, in his own mind, 
whether or not Mrs. Samford might not have 
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become wiser as a woman than she was as a 
girl. He thought that, one day, when he called 
at the Hall, he would put it to the proof. 

How he managed it I do not know. But 
the little boy was present, and the spaniel 
puppy ; and the Squire had his pockets well 
filled with gingerbread nuts, and all the party 
seemed very happy and well satisfied with 
each other. 

The result was that, in a few months after, 
the church bells again rang a merry peal ; 
and the very Martha who, twenty years before, 
had run away from her father's house because 
she would not have Squire Dickons, was now 
married to him in that church, and was never 
after heard to repent that she had at last taken 
the husband so long ago chosen for her by 
her father. 
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A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. 



CHAPTER I. 

O ! if this were seen, 
The happiest youth, viewing his progress through, 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue — 
Would shut the hook, and sit him down and die. 

Shakespeare. 

You have so repeatedly asked me, my dear 
Paulina,^ to relate to you the particulars of my 
early life, that I have determined not to lose 
the opportunity which an undisturbed leisure 
affords me of satisfying at once your curiosity 
and your friendship. Indeed, you have the 

' Paulina Grenville, of the family of Grenville, at Stowe, 
Ck)mwall, the intimate friend of Elizaheth Mooren. 
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strongest claim on my confidence, as you have 
so long acted towards me the part of an affec- 
tionate sister, through sorrows of such a 
nature that, but for the support of a good 
Providence, and the blessing of your generous 
sympathy, I must have sunk under their 
weight. 

I was the only daughter, though not the 
only child, of Sir Arthur Mooren, who was, 
you are aware, a celebrated Royalist. My 
father was descended from the ancient family 
of De Mora, one of whose ancestors (a most 
valiant man) having distinguished himself in 
the battle by which the Norman William 
became the Conquerer of this island, he 
bestowed on the gallant leader, who had so 
served him, a considerable portion of land, 
called Moor Town, where he built a castle on 
the borders of Dartmoor, in Devonshire, from 
which he took the name of De Mora. In 
process of time, this became corrupted into 
Mooririy or Mooren. 
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In the reign of King Henry the Eighth, 
the head of the family was the learned Doctor 
John Mooren, of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford. He was esteemed one of the greatest 
scholars of his age; and was the intimate 
friend of the unfortunate Sir Thomas More. 
But, though designed for the Church, on ac- 
count of his being, like the celebrated chan- 
cellor, a zealous Roman Catholic and an 
enemy to the Reformation, he was obliged to 
turn his thoughts from divinity to the art of 
physic ; in which he became very noted in 
his day. During his latter years, he retired 
to his patrimonial estate on Dartmoor, and 
there he gave himself up to the calm pursuits 
of learning and science. He had a love of 
antiquities ; and he found great scope for the 
indulgence of his taste in such matters, by his 
vicinity to the druidical remains on the moor. 
The interest he felt in such researches, the 
quiet and retirement of the spot, and the dis- 
gust he had conceived at the changes in the 
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whole frame of the Church, induced him to 
decide on ending his days at the place of his 
refuge, his ancient mansion of Moortown, 
which he much enlarged and improved ; and 
where, till his death, he followed closely the 
pursuits of the scholar, the naturalist, and the 
antiquary. He was buried in Whitchurch, 
where all our family have been interred. 

From this eminent man my father was 
descended in a direct line ; and inherited the 
family mansion. He was twice married; I 
was the only child of his first union; my 
mother died when I was an infant. By his 
second marriage he had a son; but of all 
these matters I shall soon have to speak at 
large ; so that here I will but add a few lines 
respecting the old dwelling, which, as you 
have only seen it since it was so much injured 
during the Civil Wars, will be new to you, and 
of interest to me also, who delight to dwell 
on the recollection of my birthplace and my 
early home. 
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Moortown was an ancient gothic mansion 
of various periods in its architecture, from the 
many additions which the original building 
had from time to time received. Before it 
was partially destroyed, during the civil wars, 
the house, the inner courts, and the Paradise- 
garden, were all surrounded by a wall, and 
entered through a gatehouse. The mansion 
had a noble hall, a small chapel attached to it, 
more than one turreted tower, and many gal- 
leries and chambers. It was situated about 
two miles and a half from the town of Ta- 
vistock, on the outskirts of the Moor, and 
near the base of a lofty hill, which is crowned 
by the wild and rocky eminence of Pewtor ; 
where the great antiquary of our family, 
Doctor Mooren, was convinced he had found 
a druidical judgment-seat, and other vestiges 
of the aboriginal British priesthood. 

Though our dwelling was on the borders of 
so bleak and sterile a region as Dartmoor, yet, 
being situated below the heights of Pewtor, 
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it was not so much exposed to the cold and 
the winds as are even some of the valleys of 
the Moor. We had a large garden, besides 
the smaller one above named, and several 
clumps and avenues of aged oaks. Remote 
and solitary, there was altogether an impres- 
sive character about the ancient mansion and 
its domain, calculated to call forth the day- 
dreams both of fancy and of feeling in an 
imaginative mind. The vastness and grandeur 
of the old hall ; its arched roof of dark and 
carved oak ; the suits of armour so various, 
of so many successive generations, worn by 
De Mora himself, or by his descendants, even 
to my father's time, which hung on the walls ; 
the well-stored library, and the still existing 
treasures of antiquity, collected by the learned 
Doctor, the rich hangings and the tapestry, 
the old family pictures, and the beautiful 
little chapel, with its glowing window of 
stained glass, were all objects replete with 
interest; every one of which, even at this 
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distant period, seems in memory dear to my 
heart, and to be numbered among the oldest 
of my silent friends. 

And then, without the house, how much 
there was to excite and to attract my youthful 
fancy ! The neighbouring heights of Pewtor ; 
the extensive scenes which opened so majes- 
tically when viewed from their summits ; those, 
too, commailding the whole range of the neigh- 
bouring Tors, wild and rock-crowned as they 
were, that form the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the Moor, were truly magnificent ; 
whilst, looking in the opposite direction to- 
wards the coast, the heights of Mount Edg- 
cumbe, backed by the vast expanse of the 
Atlantic ocean, closed in, as it were, a scene 
of almost matchless beauty. Pewtor, whence 
these enchanting objects may be viewed, was 
In itself one of great interest and curiosity. 
It consisted of vast rocks piled in horizontal 
strata, mass on mass ; or standing gray and 
weather-beaten, like the impregnable towers 
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of some ancient fortress. One vast piece 
of granite, which overhangs a smooth slab of 
rock beneath, Doctor Mooren had considered 
to bo die projecting canopy over the dmid 
seat of judgment I have already mentioned; 
and that the deep indented basins, cat in the 
living rock above, were the vestiges of an ido- 
latrous form of worship. 

All these things, combined with the majestic 
scenes of nature^^ and the degree of mystery 
attached to the remains of an antiquity so re- 
mote as that of the British priesthood, raised 
in my young mind, whilst Icontemplated them, 
feelings that partook at once of wonder and 
of awe. 

Of my own dear mother I know but little ; 
for she died before I was two years old ; yet 
what little I have heard of her has been always 
to her praise ; she was indeed greatly beloved 
and esteemed for her piety and many virtues. 
Hsid she lived — ^had she been spared to watch 
over my infancy, and to form my mind and 
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character by her fostering care, her prudent 
and affectionate example, how different might 
have been my lot ! But regrets are useless — 
I will not indulge them — let me rather tell 
you all that hath been. 

I mugt retrograde ; must speak of persons 
as well as of events ; or you can never under- 
stand the complication of evils by which I 
was surrounded, and the extreme difficulty I 
felt to steer the little bark of my youthful 
fortunes, so as to avoid running on a rock 
when I would save myself from a quicksand or 
a shoal. 

You knew my mother-in-law — ^yet you did 
not know her ; for you never saw her, where 
a woman is best known, in her every day 
character, surrounded by the domestic circle, 
within the realm and rule of her own house. 
If you ever saw her there, it was not for more 
than a few hours in a large company ; when 
her conversation and manners, like her per- 
son, were in full dress, garnished and deco- 
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rated for the occasion, all satin and jewels, 
smooth and stately, fit for company ; reserving 
for us, or rather for me, (like the sad-coloured 
gown and mantle for every day wear) all her 
ill humour, sternness, and jealousy that would 
make but a poor figure with the world at 
large. But no more of complaints; I will 
try to make a long tale a short one : yet, as I 
before intimated, if you really desire to know 
Tiow I was situated, you must learn to know 
the character of those persons who had so 
much power or influence over me ; and, whilst 
they are pictured, the story must be some- 
what suspended. You must, therefore, grant 
me as much patience as may be necessary to 
let me sketch, at least in outline, the principal 
actors of the piece. 

My father's second marriage would, per- 
haps, have been fortunate for me, (as I lost 
my own mother when so young) had he made 
his second choice with more prudence ; or 
even, as it was, had the lady he married been 
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a childless person. But he chose a widow, 
of better family than fortune, who brought 
with her one daughter, Dorothea Neville, the 
only child of her first marriage. Dorothea 
was so poor, that indeed she had nothing 
which could be called her own. She was the 
delight of her mother ; and, in proportion as 
she loved her, she hated me ; and seemed to 
look upon me as nothing less than a rival, 
who stood most offensively in the way of her 
darling, in my father's estimation. 

This was the beginning of our domestic 
bickerings and troubles ; for my fixther was 
constantly reproached with making unkind 
distinctions between the children, and with 
spoiling me, if he did but show me the most 
common acts of parental indulgence. And, 
as unjust people ever seek to cast the blame 
of their own conduct on others, my mother- 
in-law would often pretend that her very 
crossness and severity to me were only assumed 
as a necessary curb to my over-forward spirit. 
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in consequence of its being encouraged, as it 
was, by my father's foolish fondness. Yet, 
strange and contradictory as it may appear, 
this very mother-in-law, to gratify her pride, 
I suppose, as she was ever desirous to be held 
as the chief person by every one, expected 
from me the most unbounded duty and affec- 
tion ; and could not bear that I should con- 
sider her in any view less endearing than that 
of a real mother ! In the midst of all this 
absurdity, she had sense enough to know, that 
those who become objects of perpetual fear to 
children, cannot be very far from becoming 
objects of hatred also ; so that, with a caprice 
that was the most unaccountable, she would 
at times be more foolishly indulgent to me 
than, as she thought, was even my own 
father. I was often scolded without a cause, 
and as often petted without a cause ; and this 
strange conduct, I am now persuaded, had the 
very worst effects on my disposition, for I was 
naturally open and affectionate. But, as I 
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could trace no connection between my own 
conduct and the returns it met with, either 
for chastisement or kindness, and as I fre- 
quently fared worst when I behaved best, and 
was reprimanded when I frankly told the 
truth more than when I concealed it, it injured, 
in my infant mind, a reverence for what was 
truth, and destroyed a clear distinction be- 
tween good and evil. What with the terror I 
felt on making any acknowledgment of child- 
ish offences, or in doing even what was right, 
if of my own accord ; since in either case I was 
sure to be scolded, I grew so apprehensive, so 
close, that I am convinced I exercised not a 
little art in many of my childish excuses to 
avoid punishment or detection ; whilst, oh most 
fatal to youth ! neither my own father nor 
my mother-in-law ever invited me to confide 
in them by any of the gentle inducements of 
consistent and condescending love. Yet it 
was expected I was to tell every thing, simply 
because it was my duty to do so ! 
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Alas ! they know not that there are minds 
which cannot speak their feelings but by the 
encouragement of affection. Such minds, when 
dealt with by a contrary treatment, are like 
the ice which becomes but more close, more 
hardened, by the bitter wind that blows 
upon it; though it will melt and dissolve 
itself away before a warm air and an enlivening 
sun. 

There were no such beams of encourage- 
ment for me; for, though my father loved 
me, he was too much in awe of his wife (and 
he constantly yielded to her for the sake of 
peace) to suffer himself to love me judi- 
ciously. Good fathers and fond fathers are 
very different things ; and those parents, who 
make no allowance for the natural dispositions 
of a child, but have a set of rules, like a table 
of arithmetic, by which they calculate how to 
treat all characters and tempers in their dis- 
cipline, will seldom mould a child to their 
wishes ; more especially if the child has sense 
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enough, as she grows up, to see their want of 
judgment. 

My father, though often fond in his manner 
towards me, yet, as his fondness never ex- 
tended itself so far as to interfere in my hehalf, 
to save me from injustice, he did not engage 
my respect or my confidence as he should 
have done. I had not reliance enough on the 
strength or nature of his affection for me, to 
fly to it as a refuge, as a protection. So that, 
if I concealed any thing from my mother-in- 
law, for fear of her, I equally concealed it 
from my father, because I feared him on her 
account; as she always obtained from him 
the knowledge of whatever she desired to 
know, and her suspicions never slumbered. 
Tyrannical tempers are always on the watch ; 
their own conscience pronounces on them its 
verdict, that they deserve to be hated ; and 
they punish themselves by the constant dis- 
quiet of a suspicious and exacting pride. 
Yet, because I make thus free in my remarks 
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on the unfortunate weakness of Sir Arthur 
Mooren, in respect to his second wife, you 
must not fancy that I did other than love him 
as a father. I loved him so well that, even at 
this distant period, it grieves me when I 
think how little we understood each other as 
I grew up ; and most deeply do I still lament 
that I was not early trained to make my 
father my most trusted friend ; more espe- 
cially as I cannot recollect, without admiring 
and revering them, the many generous and 
honourahle qualities which distinguished him 
as a man and a gentleman. But I must re- 
turn to the days of my childhood. 

Well, one circumstance happened in less 
than a year and a half after this second 
marriage, which, it was to be hoped, would 
have improved my position in the family, by 
the new tie in blood that it brought to me, as 
well as to the rest of the domestic circle. 
My father's second wife presented him with a 
son and heir. There was now, therefore, one 
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child who was my brother, and a Mooren. 
There is something so endearing in every link 
of the family chain, that it was to be hoped, 
on an occasion such as this, Lady Mooren 
would feel its influence, and that the sister of 
her own son might find some favour, some 
claim through him to a little more considera- 
tion, to a more kind and uniform treatment 
than she had hitherto found. I believe I 
should have felt the benefit of this new tie, 
had it not been for the daughter of her first 
marriage; but, so long as Dorothea Neville 
was not provided for equal to her mother's 
wishes, and superior to myself, so long must 
I be envied, slighted, and disliked ; till, at 
length, this rooted antipathy became as a 
moral canker in her mind; and, like most 
inveterate diseases, defied all ordinary means 
of cure. At last, it grew to such a height, 
that, had my father given all he possessed to 
his wife's daughter, and left me penniless, I 
do not believe even such a consummation of her 
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wishes would have induced Lady Mooren to 
relax one iota of her hatred to me ; so true is 
it that hatred, like love, grows by indulgence, 
and becomes a habit, though at the first it 
might be but a temporary passion. 

I will not say that my faults lessened, or 
that I became better as I grew up ; but I grew 
more cautious — more on my guard against 
giving offence — and more inveterate in my 
habits of concealment, excuse, and evasion, 
whenever there was a chance that any part of 
my conduct, or my confidence, could be turned 
against myself. Yet, in spite of all this, my 
natural disposition would often prevail ; there 
were moments when the native candour of my 
mind defied all cautions and all fears ; and I 
disdained to counterfeit, to conceal, or even 
to evade. But this was always an outbreak, 
not an effort, of the strong spirit within me, 
made in moments of high excitement, when 
the mind soars above all fear. But, with me, 
the long chilled and depressed heart would 
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soon sink again, and, like a person sick of 
the ague, when the hot fit has gone off, and- 
the cold one speedily comes on, fear would 
return again, with all its tremblings, in double 
force, because of the violence of the fever, and 
the temporary intermission of its more or- 
dinary symptoms. 

Time rolled on: I had started up into 
womanhood, and my brother grew to man's 
estate, but there was little hope of his ever 
succeeding to the title and fortunes of the 
house of Mooren. He had inherited a sickly 
frame from his mother's family; and there 
was also a constitutional melancholy about 
him, bordering on a proneness to despair, un- 
favourable to happiness, health, and life. Yet, 
with all these infirmities, both mental and 
bodily, he lived to reach the age of eighteen 
years. His preservation to that period was 
chiefly attributable, under Heaven, to the de- 
voted affection and incessant care of a friend, 
a young gentleman to whom he was most 
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warmly attached at college, (where he had 
been entered at the age of thirteen^) and with 
whom he travelled abroad, in the hope to 
find health and spirits bj foreign scenes and 
change. 

My father, my mother-in-law, and myself, 
all felt the obligation that we owed to Ed- 
mund Oxenham (for so was my brother's 
friend called) ; and still more was the weight 
of this obligation enhanced on learning that 
the gallant Edmund had saved my poor 
brother's life when they were attacked by 
banditti in the mountains near Bome.^ The 
shock occasioned by this most dangerous 
affray, and some other trials and hardships to 
which the young travellers were exposed, cer- 
tainly hastened my dear brother's end. He 

^ At the period of this narrative, young gentlemen fre- 
quently went to College as early as the age above stated ; 
many went thither as to a schooL 

' At the above period, the fiercest banditti lurked in the 
mountains near Rome, and elsewhere in Italy, and often 
murdered travellers on their way. 
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had long been in a declining state, and after 
this could not rally. His beloved friend, 
however (who was some years older than him- 
self), conducted him in safety to England, 
and to Moortown, where he died soon after, 
in his fond father's arms, beseeching him, 
almost with his last breath, to love and 
cherish the friend to whom he had owed his 
life, when the hand of the murderer had been 
upraised to despatch him. My father pro- 
mised all his son required of him ; and hence 
arose the strong ties of gratitude by which 
Sir Arthur Mooren was bound to Edmund 
Oxenham. 

When we first knew him, it was only as the 
younger son of an honourable and ancient fa- 
mily near South Tawton, in Devonshire. All the 
landed estates were entailed on the elder bro- 
ther; Edmund's fortune therefore was very 
small. But he had the good luck to become 
known to and a great favourite with the famous 
Duke of Buckingham, who declared that he 
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would not rest till he had obtained for a young 
gentleman of so much promise a post equal to 
his merits ; and he doubted not, in process of 
time, Mr. Edmund Oxenham would be fitted 
for the highest diplomatic employments, 
either abroad or at home. The Duke, soon 
after, introduced him at court, and his Ma- 
jesty King Charles the First, always disposed 
to favour whomsoever Buckingham favoured, 
was no less warm than the Duke in his com- 
mendations of his young friend. No sooner 
were these things known, than all the courtiers 
looked on Edmund Oxenham as a made man 
in respect of his worldly fortunes, and that, in 
due course, he might probably rise to be as 
great as his patron himself. It was at this 
critical period that my mother-in-law, then 
much about the court (whither she had gone 
to introduce her daughter Dorothea, whilst 
I was left at home in Devonshire), seeing the 
rising fortunes of young Edmund, first set her 
mind on bringing about a match between him 
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and her darling daughter. The young lady, 
encouraged by these plans for her settlement 
in life, and charmed by the brilliant prospects 
of one who was so high in the favour both of 
the sovereign and the favourite, pleased also 
with Edmund's fine person and his extra- 
ordinary merits, was not other than well dis- 
posed to second her mother's views by every 
means within her power. Thus much I knew 
of the affair with certainty ; what followed, I 
confess, became principally known to me by 
inference, collected from small circumstances • 
and disjointed facts ; but which, nevertheless, 
when carefully put together, formed, in my 
mind, a body of evidence that was at once 
clear and conclusive. 

I was, as I have said, in Devonshire, whilst 
Lady Mooren and her daughter were in close 
attendance on the queen and the court. Young 
Oxenham (as they said) at first gave counte- 
nance to the mother's wishes for the match ; 
but, by Edmund's account of the affair, it 
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should seem that, not suspecting any particular 
Tiews on their part existed towards himself, 
from a feeling of affectionate remembrance of 
his deceased friend, he treated both mother 
and daughter with a more than ordinary 
kindness and observance, when they so re- 
peatedly threw themselves in his way in the 
circles of the court ; and that, at length, they 
chose to give a meaning to his attentions 
which it had never been his wish they should 
adopt. Painful as it was, he was compelled 
to give an explanation of his conduct, and to 
justify what he had done ; hence arose a mis- 
understanding between them. 

I remember, Paulina, that I once gave you 
some little insight into the motives of my 
mother-in-law's strange perverseness in this 
affair ; yet, from a feeling of respect to her, 
as my father's wife, I would not reveal, even 
to you, the whole truth. But, soon after 
that period, she broke all the feeble ties 
that remained between us; and, as she con- 
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stantly misrepresented my conduct, not only 
to my father, but to others, in this matter, 
I feel I am justified, by the common right 
of self-defence, to speak the truth to one 
who will make a judicious and not a rash use 
of it. 

Soon after this unpleasant affair, Edmund's 
patron, the Duke of Buckingham, being mur- 
dered at Portsmouth by the knife of the 
cmel Felton, all his high hopes and prospects 
were at once blighted ; for, though the King 
showed the affection he bore to the memory 
of his favourite, by continuing to cherish all 
those the Duke had most loved, yet his ma- 
jesty's own affairs became speedily too much 
embarrassed to allow him to raise the for- 
tunes of any one about him. Grateful, how- 
ever, for past kindness, and ever faithful and 
loyal to his prince, Edmund Oxenham was 
among the first who afterwards devoted nearly 
the whole of their small means to the King, 
when Charles was so unhappily driven by his 
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exigencies to raise loans (which he could never 
find means to repay) from his subjects and 
his friends. 

This change of fortune, coupled with the 
previous cause for displeasure, at once put an 
end to all the plans and schemes of Lady 
Mooren for Dorothea, in reference to Edmund ; 
and, without having given any other offence 
than what had arisen from the unfortunate 
circumstances above-named, Edmund Oxenham 
became an object of the most inveterate hatred 
to both mother and daughter. His presence, 
however, was still tolerated in our family, on 
account of our former obligations to him, and 
the dying injunctions of my poor brother; 
and these my father would never forget, 
though he was artfully and, as it were, step 
by step, led to share in the prejudices Lady 
Mooren and Dorothea had conceived against 
the unhappy Edmund. No wonder it was so, 
for their ascendency over my father had been 
•the work of years, and was too deeply rooted 
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to be now shaken ; so matters stood with us, 
when the events I have next to relate occurred; 
but these I must refer to ray next communi- 
cation. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Silent and pensive, idle, restless, slow. 
His home deserted for the lonely wood, 

Tormented with a wound he could not know, 
His, like all deep grief, plunged in solitude. 

Byron. 

I now resame the narrative of those events, 
concerning which, my dearest Paulina, you 
are so desirous to know the truth. 

Though I have told you what were the real 
feelings of Lady Mooren and her daughter to- 
wards Edward Oxenham, yet you must not 
suppose that they were at all times displayed 
in open hostility, or even with that degree of 
harshness which would have rendered his visits 
at Moortown inconsistent with the respect he 
owed to himself as a gentleman. Edmund 
had an uncle who lived in the country, only 
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two or three miles distant from our house, and 
with that venerable relative he frequently 
passed a good deal of his time ; so that, when 
thus near us, we often saw him. Whatever 
were the hidden feelings of my mother-in-law, 
wben she found my father would not be pre^- 
vailed with altogether to renounce Edmund, 
she so far mastered her aversion as to observe 
towards him that outward degree of civility 
which a person of his talents and respectability 
was entitled to receive ; and though there was 
nothing cordial in her manner, yet there was 
nothing decidedly rude ; so that, at this pe- 
riod, his visits might be said to be tolerated 
rather than encouraged. But such, however, 
were the amiability, the modesty, the spirit of 
forgiveness, the unpretending merit of Ed- 
mund, that at last it made some impression 
even on her stern nature. Indeed, she would 
sometimes talk to him as if she liked him ; 
and when in a very good humour, would even 
speak well of him to others. Yet, on the 
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slightest hint from her daughter, or whenever 
a feeling of anger, prompted by a jealous 
recollection of Dorothea's slighted charms, 
arose in her mind, she would resent his 
former conduct, notwithstanding that, under 
the present circumstances of his fallen for- 
tunes, she was the last person in the county 
who would have desired a union, with him for 
a child. But her personal pride had been 
offended by his indifference; that personal 
pride which delighted in being flattered and 
courted, so that she would have been pleased 
had he sought an alliance with her daughter, 
though no longer wished for by herself. To 
such contradictions of feeling did a pride 
which knew no bounds lead a mind not other- 
wise weak. 

Another peculiarity about this time distin- 
guished the conduct of Lady Mooren. She 
resumed for Edmund a sufficient kindness of 
manner (subject, however, to these occasional 
fits of ill-humour and caprice) to avail herself 
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of those thousand little acts of service which a 
young gentleman (intimate with a family where 
there are ladies and no son) obligingly and 
frequently offers, and which, in being accepted, 
are generally repaid with a familiar or affec- 
tionate friendship and regard, without any 
reference to love, towards any, either of the 
sisters, the daughters, or the nieces of the 
house. 

For myself, I was at this period allowed as 
much freedom of conversation with Edmund 
as I chose to admit ; and no check was placed 
on our often being in company together, play- 
ing the lute, singing in concert, or walking 
in the grounds ; sometimes, indeed, without 
Dorothea ; nor was it forbidden when Edmund 
would sit by my side and read aloud to me, as 
I worked at my tapestry in the frame. And 
though any love passages between us would 
have been utterly condemned, yet Lady Mooren 
had so strange a prepossession that her autho- 
rity, and what she considered to be my duty 
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to yield to it, mast have such a power over 
the will, rendering disobedience impossible, it 
never even entered her head to fancy we could 
either desire or dare to disobey her; for never 
in this world was a woman so completely 
blinded by pride. That a youth, who, like 
Edmund Oxenham, had been insensible to the 
charms of Dorothea, should cast a thought on 
a creature so inferior as myself, was also 
deemed too absurd to be within the range of 
possibility. 

So we went on : Edmund was often at 
Moortown, where he was looked upon as one 
entitled to respect, from his birth and educa- 
tion, and from the obligations we were under 
to him on my brother's account. He was 
valued also as a useful friend, but one whose 
services to us were honours done to himself, 
in being permitted to oblige us. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, having once offended, he 
held, on the whole, but that sort of precarious 
favour which persons who are admitted to in- 
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timacy by ungenerous minds cannot hope to 
go beyond ; for though they may be pardoned 
or tolerated for a time, yet the recollection of 
old offences is always held in petto, to be 
raked up afresh, on every new cause of dis- 
pleasure, as an excuse for indulging a spirit of 
virulence and reproach, greater than the more 
recent occasion would either demand or deserve. 

Forgive me, Paulina, if I am bitter in the 
repetition of these things. But I have been 
sorely injured by this mother and sister-in-law, 
and my wounds smart and sting anew at the 
very recollection of them. But I will not in- 
dulge invective: let me rather continue my 
narrative ; which will soon become sufficiently 
painful. 

Edmund, though much at our house, could 
not but feel at times the very varying treat- 
ment he received from Lady Mooren and her 
daughter. But he allowed for whatever was 
harsh or painful, on the ground of the health 
and temper of each having been much affected 
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by the death of an only son and brother, and 
by his own supposed slights of both, after he 
had discovered their designs upon him, in the 
days of his brief prosperity at court. On all 
occasions, however, he endeavoured to con- 
ciliate them. 

The first circumstance which, in some de- 
gree, produced a change in this order of 
things, was the state of public affairs. My 
father, as you, well know, took a most active 
part in all measures set on foot for the service 
of the King ; and Edmund greatly raised him- 
self in Sir Arthur's estimation by the zeal and 
enthusiasm with which he espoused the cause 
of the unhappy Charles. I, in some sense, 
might be said to benefit by the public cala- 
mity ; for it aflforded to my mother and sister- 
in-law such a constant cause of alarm, they 
had less leisure to be jealous of me, and fixed 
their attention so much upon themselves, their 
immediate safety, their plans for future escape, 
or the concealment of their persons and their 
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property, in case of any sudden assault, &c. 
in these most dangerous times, that I was 
often entirely forgotten. In<leed, the very 
existence of so obnoxious a creature as my- 
self seemed at this crisis a thing of no mo- 
ment, when their own preservation became 
the subject of their cares. I was frequently 
left to sit or to walk alone with Edmund, if 
he chose to seek my company, without any 
fear of interruption being offered to an inter- 
course so marked and so familiar. 

Many would here smile, and expect the usual 
result of such an intimacy between two young 
persons of opposite sexes situated like ourselves. 
But they would be disappointed ; for, although 
I most highly esteemed Edmund, my feelings 
were but like those of an affectionate sister to 
a kind brother. Indeed, he was to me as a 
second brother ; and so I had been accustomed 
to consider him, ever since I lost my own. 
The unkindness, the prejudices, the neglect 
with which I was treated by my own family. 
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and the recluse manner in which I lived, made 
my heart yearn for an object of sympathy 
with my feelings. This very sense of loneli- 
ness, of wanting a friend to fill up the dreary 
vacuum in my life, caused me to be more alive 
to and grateful for the affectionate attentions 
of Edmund : yet I was not what the world 
calls in love with him; indeed, I was not. 
Much as I valued his many virtues, he was 
not, I think, of a character calculated to raise 
in my mind the feelings of which it was ca- 
pable — the enthusiasm of the heart. 

He was, it is true, young, handsome, and 
gifted ; but there were peculiarities in his dis- 
position that did not harmonize with my own. 
I reverenced his sincerity ; but then he carried 
it to such an extent, as even to give pain by 
its bluntness, without sufficiently considering 
the feelings of another vrith whom he con- 
versed; and this rough plainness was more 
especially reserved for those he loved best, 
and therefore wounded most ; as if those whom 
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he had the greatest cause to cherish were to 
be less spared and considered than strangers. 
Then, though he was the most acutely sensi- 
tive man I ever saw, his feelings being mor- 
bidly alive to pain of every description, (more 
particularly, as soon appeared, in reference to 
the being he most loved) yet his temper, un- 
less when strongly moved, was calm and 
patient. He did not make a sufficient allow- 
ance for one whose enthusiasm or whose viva- 
city was more easily called forth than his own. 
And though good and amiable in essentials, 
he wanted the minor estimable qualities that 
give so much lustre to the higher virtues. 
Edmund was like a jewel, of rare value in itself, 
but wanting the accompaniment of an elegant 
setting. He was, it must be confessed, sadly 
deficient in that charm which is so attractive, 
so irresistible, in the eyes of every woman who 
has imagination as well as feeling — he wanted 
grace. He had a cultivated mind, but not a 
graceful manner. I am convinced, Paulina, 
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that our sex are more apt to be charmed by 
appearance than reality. The most estimable 
qualities will fail to captivate us, if they are 
not adorned by what is winning. Whilst 
(alas for poor, weak woman that it should be 
so !) how many of us have chosen the man of 
a fascinating exterior, whilst within lurk sel- 
fishness and insincerity, in preference to a 
more worthy, but less accomplished rival ! So 
much are our sex the willing dupes of what- 
ever carries with it the appearance of elegance, 
or of strong emotion, when we fancy it indi- 
cates the existence of fervent love and devoted 
attachment. 

You have often amused yourself, Paulina, with 
laughing at my habits of reflection, and have 
called me an old woman under a young fac«. 
But, had you early tasted of such sadness 
as I have known, such unkindness, and had 
been left as much to yourself; you would not 
wonder that I found in solitude and reflection, 
by conversing with my own heart, some con-r 
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solation for the want of that cheerful, commu- 
nicative affection, which, with the young and 
gay, banishes serious thought, and forbids the 
happy to be early old, or early wise. To re- 
turn to the subject. 

Although I sometimes wished Edmund had 
been more polished, less blunt, and a little 
more just to me, (for he scrupled not, in our 
hours of intimacy, often to find fault with me, 
and frequently, as I thought, without due 
cause) yet I greatly valued him. So great 
was his sincerity, he could always be relied on. 
You would be sworn that he meant all he 
said, and never in any way exaggerated his 
feelings, never complimented ; so that, supe- 
rior as he was in judgment and intellect, a 
word of commendation from him was a thing 
to be proud of: it was as the verdict of truth, 
after the merits of the case had been weighed 
and established beyond all doubt. So much 
did I feel this, that my cheeks would glow 
when he praised me. I felt raised, encouraged, 
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aud saved from that heart-sinking despond- 
ency so often experienced by a susceptible 
mind when (as in my case) it is undervalued 
in the circle of one's own home. 

Neglected as I had been by my mother-in- 
law, who had taken no pains with my educa- 
tion, I was glad to avail myself of the instruc- 
tions and assistance in my studies of such a 
person as Edmund; and with him I made 
some progress in the languages and the belles 
lettres. He taught with pleasure what he 
considered he had found in me, a recipient 
mind ; and I rejoiced to find in him a tutor 
who was also a brother and a friend. 

Thus we went on together. Our growing 
intimacy was, I confess, not a little in- 
creased during the occasional absence of Lady 
Mooren and Dorothea, who, at the time of 
which I am now speaking, had frequent occa-i 
sions for staying at Exeter, on long visits to 
some near and rich relative, from whom they 
had great expectations.. During these ab- 
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sences, when my father was much engaged, 
or from home, Edmund and I were often for 
hours, and almost days, left alone together. 
And now it was (for you shall have all my con- 
fession) that I first began to think there was a 
feeling stronger than that of friendship for me 
beginning to spring up in the bosom of my 
instructor and my friend. 

Women, you well know, Paulina, are the 
earliest to detect these things, and are seldom 
deceived when the affection is real; though 
they may sometimes be led away for awhile 
by what is feigned. I now remarked that, 
although Edmund conversed with me with 
perfect ease in the presence of my father, he 
was often disturbed, silent, or embarrassed, 
when we were alone. His manner softened, and 
his voice so much so, that it seemed scarcely 
the same when he addressed me in moments 
at all influenced by feeling. There was, too, 
a tenderness in his looks, in his least action, 
which spoke volumes. 
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I observed, likewise, although he conversed 
well and fluently in society, or with my father, 
yet it was on general subjects only, and that 
he reserved for me, as it were, those treasures 
of sentiment and thought which had reference 
to the heart. Yet he would often seem to 
forget the subject, pause, sigh, and become 
confused ; and, on whatever theme we com- 
menced a conversation, it always insensibly 
fell into a train of reflection on the trials of 
life, and how wretched life itself was without 
the corresponding affections of those we love. 
Then, there was a striking inequality about 
him ; for sometimes he would force himself to 
take a more prominent part in society than 
was natural to him ; at others, he would seem 
abstracted, silent, gloomy, almost desponding 
in his manner. If he entered a room where I 
was, and where he did not expect to see me, 
his colour would change oftener to white than 
red ; and, wherever we were, if I unexpect- 
edly looked towards him, I always found his 
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eyes were intently fixed on me. More than once 
I observed, when at table, after supper, as we 
sat opposite, that if the rays from the candles 
intercepted his view of me, he would contrive 
to move the branch that held them to the 
right or left, so as not to interrupt his power 
of gazing on the face which I could not but 
see was to him the dearest in the world. 

At this period, indeed, all he said, all he 
did, his looks, his tones, the very trembling 
of his hand, though slight when he approached 
me, or chanced to touch my hand in saluta- 
tion, all told me I was loved. When I recol- 
lected the natural strength of his character, 
bis reserve — his slowness in being moved to 
experience the influence of any passion, but 
how deep it was when felt, I could not but esti- 
mate the value of having raised in the heart of 
such a man an affection evidently so sincere ; 
for he loved seemingly against his^own will — 
the highest compliment a woman can receive. 
So evidently did he seek to struggle with, 
rather than to indulge, the new-bom feeling. 
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I can truly say, though I was flattered by 
having inspired a passion so rarely seen in all 
its strength, and in a character so uncommon, 
yet I was sorry for its existence ; because I felt it 
must and ought to separate us. And not only 
^^as I grieved to lose the kindness of the only 
friend I had in the world, but I was sorry also 
to lose the benefit I derived from him as my 
instructor. Yet I felt I could not respond to 
his love ; and that his was not of a nature to 
rest satisfied with the returns of friendship. 
Honour told me, that on the first occasion I 
ought to let him know the truth; for his 
sake, I almost wished he would afford me an 
opportunity of doing so, that I might at once 
remove from him all doubt. 

But yet I dreaded it, because I looked 
' upon it as the period that must put an end to 
our intimacy : unless, indeed, I could succeed 
in a plan (which my youth and inexperience 
suggested to me, and the absurdity of which 
I did not then see) ; namely, by letting him 
know the real and sisterly state of my affec- 
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tion ; and thus endeayour to bring back his 
love into the first more calm and happy 
feelmg of friendship. For this purpose, I 
longed for his declaration, though I feared it. 
And every day the more I saw of his vainly- 
smothered passion, and of his distress, the 
more I felt it was due to honour, and to 
common humanity, to set his mind at rest. 

Acting on this conviction, and seeing its 
raelajicholy increase, I took the first oppor- 
tunity which presented itself to rally him on 
his dejection. But, finding that what I said 
did but add to his pain, I began to fear there 
was more in the cause of his distress than I 
had at first suspected; and I very seriously 
urged him to tell me, as his friend, what it 
was that had so changed him; but he still 
evaded giving any direct answer to the ques- 
tion ; and, soon after this conversation, I ob- 
served a new thing in his conduct towards 
me — that he became more cautious ; he was 
evidently afraid, lest his manner should betray 
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the real state of his feelings ; and I saw, by 
a thousand minute traits, that nothing now so 
much alarmed him, as the fear of my detect- 
ing the truth ; so timid, so delicate, so fearful, 
is true affection. It makes the bold stand 
abashed ; whilst, with the modest, it produces 
a humility of spirit, a mistrust of all its own 
pretensions, that a mind of any feeling cannot 
witness without pain ; and would hasten to 
do all within the power of a generous friend- 
ship, in the effort to raise the drooping heart, 
and to reconcile the disappointment of the 
sufferer with the hopes he was entitled to form 
from his own merit, eyen when circumstances 
could not favour his suit. 

The more I saw of this timidity, this dis- 
tress, the more I felt grieved for the sufferer ; 
and (shall I confess it ?) the more was I in- 
duced to examine into the state of my own 
heart, which it was evident had now become 
of so much importance to another, and that 
other the worthiest of his sex. 
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But this self-examination did not satisfy 
me. From unkindness, loneliness, and neglect, 
I had long been habituated to inquire into my 
own feelings ; frequently, in order to ascertain 
if the ill usage I met with from others was at all 
deserved. I was, therefore, more accustomed 
to lay bare motives and their effects than was 
usual with women of my age ; hence was it, 
that I was not likely to err in respect to my 
ovm feelings. I was not likely to fancy a 
sisterly affection into a passion ; nor to mis- 
take the emotions of pity for those of love. 
I was convinced I did not love Edmund ; yet 
he could not think more highly of me than I 
did of him. Indeed, my opinion of his merits 
was, I believe, much higher (no doubt, with 
justice) than his of mine; for he often, even 
now, would find fault with me ; and I never 
saw any fault in him, except that of a self- 
tormenting spirit, which is not content with 
real causes of pain, but will create them. 

I had now a most difficult task to perform : 
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that of soothing the suffering mind of Ed- 
mund, and yet so as not to give him hopes, 
such as I feared I could never realize. The 
line to be drawn was a very nice one ; yet 
still one that should be marked : for, as I felt 
I was the cause of his disquietude, even so 
did I feel how much consideration was due to 
the heart that had received so deep a wound for 
my sake. So truly was I sensible of this, that 
I even tried to love Edmund ; but something 
always told me I did not ; for, though I greatly 
esteemed him, I still felt his deficiencies of 
manner; I felt he wanted not virtues, but 
those nicer qualities I should have wished him 
to possess. This, then, was not love ; for love 
feels no deficiencies of this sort, and is per* 
fectly satisfied with its object. 

But I must break off, and will resume my 
pen to-morrow. In the interval, I am, my 
dearest Paulina, as ever, your most affectionate 
friend. 
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CHAPTER III. 

I cannot love him; 
Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him noble, 
Of small estate, of fresh and stainless youth, 
In voice well divulg'd, free, learn'd, and valiant, 
And, in dimensions, and the shape of nature, 
A gracious person ; but yet I cannot love him. 
He might have took his answer long ago. 

Shakespeare. 

I resume the subject, my dearest Paulina, to 
tell you that things were in the position I have 
described in my last, when my mother and sister- 
in-law returned home, after a longer absence 
than ordinary at Exeter. How it happened 
I camiot tell you ; but it seems they now, for 
the first time, entertained some suspicions 
that Edmund looked on me with the eyf^ of 
affection. They did not as yet susspect me. 
But these suspicions concerning him T^ry 
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speedily produced in Lady Mooren and Doro- 
thea an increase of malice and ill-will towards 
us both ; and an entire disapprobation of 
any tie of this nature existing between us. 
For this there was some colour of reason; 
as Edmund was too poor to marry ; and too 
well known as a Royalist to rise in any pro- 
fession, in such disaffected times. Had it been 
otherwise, the rankling feelings of both mother 
and daughter for old offences, and of settled 
dislike towards me, with an increased degree 
of jealous fear, (lest we should marry with my 
father's consent) would have been quite enough 
to secure for us a thousand ill offices and every 
kind of opposition. 

At present, as I was not suspected of any 
other offence than that of having pleased where 
my sister-in-law had failed to do so, Edmund 
was the object on which they principally com- 
bined to vent their malice and their spleen. 
I, however, was not altogether spared ; yet I 
could bear it better ; because my position in 
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the family, in a great measure, compelled me 
to submission, even as a duty. But with him 
it was otherwise. Whatever he bore with, was 
a sacrifice to love; no duty, no compulsion, 
could restrain him ; the way, therefore, was open 
to him for retreat, but he had not the courage 
to take it. The dissatisfaction of Lady Mooren 
and her daughter towards Edmund showed itself 
in every possible manner ; by slights, unkind- 
ness, and even petty rudenesses ; and the 
more patiently he bore them, the more they 
laid upon him ; sometimes reviling him behind 
his back for the very patience he exercised 
towards them, which was, with truth, attri- 
buted to the great love he had for me. 

To see how ill he was used, awoke in my 
mind an indignant sense of his injuries. I 
never could forget that Edmund had once 
been the preserver of my deceased brother's life. 
But, as I dared not openly and avowedly de- 
fend him, I endeavoured to soothe his mind, 
and to make up for the harshness and ingra- 
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titude he met with from others, by showing 
him greater kiDdness myself. This had a 
very injurious effect ; for, the more he felt my 
kindness, the more he loved me. It did but 
rivet the more strongly the chain that bound 
him to me, and removed all scruples on his part 
for loving me, not only without, but even 
contrary to the approbation of, my mother-in- 
law. And though I had a father also to be 
consulted, yet Edmund always felt, or fancied, 
that Sir Arthur would have no objections, 
save on the score of prudence, if he were not 
prejudiced against his suit by the ill offices of 
Lady Mooren and Dorothea. 

As yet, indeed. Sir Arthur did not seem to 
suspect the truth; for, though a prejudiced 
man, he was not a suspicious one. There was 
a great deal of openness, of plain honesty, and 
candour in my father; so that he was ever 
ready to give those about him credit for a like 
candour towards himself. He believed, in 
general, whatever was told him, and saw no 
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more than you chose he should see ; so that 
he was not apt to he angry or suspicions. 
But when his wife or Dorothea (who won an 
artful influence over his mind, principally by 
the violence of her temper) had worked on 
him to suit their own purposes, he was hasty, 
passionate, and determined ; the more so, 
perhaps, because he suspected himself of occa«> 
sional weakness. And when he resolved be 
would not be weak, he was equally resolute 
that he would not be reasonable : for, alas ! 
in moments of passion he did not reflect how 
great is the difference between acting on 
principle, and acting on prejudice. Men often 
confound these things ; but they are as wide 
asunder as the Poles. Steadiness in principle, 
when the individual knows by its dictates that 
what he does is right, becomes firmness, and 
demands respect ; and the artful and designing 
will often despair to attempt such a man with 
their sophistry ; as he at once tears away the 
mask, and exposes falsehood. But, with pre- 
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judiced minds, the — *' I have said it" — " I will 
do it" — stand in place of all reason. But to 
my subject. 

My father, as I observed, had no suspicions. 
During the absence of Lady Mooren and Doro- 
thea, he had seen Edmund and myself walk 
together, sit and sing, or study together, and 
never saw any thing more in all this, than 
the simple and ostensible act in which we were 
engaged. For he did not reflect that in being 
together thus alone, even when silent, there is 
in the very reverie of the young, when of oppo- 
site sexes, something dangerous ; something 
to which the heart of either attaches a result 
of the tenderest kind. He did not consider 
how calculated are music and song to soften 
the feelings ; that by the *' concord of sweet 
sounds," even the sternest natures have been 
moved to drop a tear and to feel the impulse 
of pity and of love. My father did not suspect 
that Edmund loved, or that I pitied. Indeed, 
though in Edmund he was disposed to find a 
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second son, he never thought of him for a 
son-in-law. His poverty alone (as my father 
was a prudent man in matters of marriage) 
would have been deemed an effectual bar to 
all notions of that nature, even had not a 
higher motive existed as a prohibition. This 
last was, that he would not, I am sure, have 
sanctioned any engagement between such a 
Royalist as Edmund Oxenham and a daughter 
of his, when it would be likely to interfere 
with Edmund's duties, or his entire devotion 
to the service of King Charles ; since to live 
or to die for him, his persecuted master, was 
the great purpose he had at heart for his young 
friend ; and such being his views for him, it 
never once entered into Sir Arthur's head that 
Edmund could entertain any other for himself. 
So the hours and days sped on with us 
during the absence of my mother-in-law and 
her daughter. The walk, the tSte-d-tSte with 
Edmund, under the shade of forest trees, sur- 
rounded by all the beauties and harmonies of 
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nature, had in them an influence the most 
bewitching. Such an influence awakens the 
imagination, and predisposes it to the indul- 
gence of the sweetest fancies ; the fields and 
the woods are as the birthplace of Iotc. But 
Ladj Mooren and Dorothea returned; and 
then commenced all those most trying and 
painful events, to which all that I have hitherto 
said has been but as the preface. 

Although Edmund took great pains to 
conceal from the world the real state of his 
feelings, yet it was obvious to me that his 
distress of mind daily became more apparent 
to others as well as to myself. My father, how- 
ever, truly believed (whilst Lady Mooren and 
Dorothea only affected to believe) the excuses 
he made for the dejection of his spirits ; that 
his mind was much engrossed by the disastrous 
state of the kingdom, &c. But I saw too 
clearly that a private source of sorrow, more 
corroding in its effects than any public grief, 
was preying on his heart. There were mo- 
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mentSy likewise, when he expressed a more 
than ordinary impatience for action ; and I 
could see he fancied that, though the civil war, 
in daily drawing nearer to us, would break the 
repose of the West, yet it would restore to 
him his own, in the tumult of the conflict. 

It was about this period that one of the 
young Cavaliers of great repute became so 
intimate at our house, as frequently to be with 
us for two or three weeks together. He dis- 
tinguished me by much gentle and kind 
attention ; and, as no one could know Sydney 
Godolphin, that gallant and most amiable 
Royalist, without liking him, I never dis- 
guised how much I was pleased with his 
society, his friendship for us, and his devotion 
to the king. He was the son of one of the 
richest families in Cornwall ; and was alto- 
gether such a person as no father in the West 
would refuse for a daughter ; yet was there 
nothing whatever in his attentions to me, nor 
in my regard for him, to excite jealousy. But 
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Edmund feared a rival; and this very fear, 
on observing the frequent visits of Godolphin, 
caused him a degree of suffering he had never 
before known. I saw and pitied it ; but, as 
he never spoke, and as I was not conscious of 
showing any particular kindness, not more 
than was natural to my character, towards 
Godolphin, I knew not how to remove the 
cause of Edmund's disquietude, without draw- 
ing on a confession which I now trembled but 
to think upon. 

One day, whilst Godolphin was our guest, 
some of our family party were to visit a lady, 
who was a noted Royalist, in our neighbour- 
hood. We staid the night, and came home 
early on the morrow, Edmund was almost 
the first person I met in the hall, on our re- 
turn. I thought he looked ill, anxious, and, 
at times, seemed so distressed during the day, 
that his manner was confused and his words 
were often incoherent. In the evening, I had 
retired for awhile to my chamber ; and was 
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descending the great stairs of our house, when, 
all at once, Edmund, as if he had started up 
suddenly, stood before me on the landing-place. 
I had not till that moment descried him, amid 
the shadows of the large old staircase, and 
the hall into which it led. He was pale as 
death. Every feature in his face bespoke 
the agitation of his mind, as with a low, deep 
voice he said, whilst with a trembling hand he 
put a letter into mine, " There is the secret^'' 
— and, without waiting to hear one word in 
reply, rushed from me, passed down the 
stairs, and, by a side door in the hall, made a 
precipitate retreat into the garden. 

I immediately retired once more to my own 
chamber. I had no sooner arrived there than 
I dropped into a chair. My agitation, my 
distress — though from a different cause — 
were scarcely less than Edmund's. For some 
minutes I held the letter, unable to open it — 
unable to think, so confused was my mind by 
the surprise, the suddenness of this event; 
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for though I had long expected, indeed, de- 
sired, an avowal that might lead to an explana- 
tion between us, yet, now that I felt assured 
it was made, I trembled for the consequences ; 
so differently affected are we by a thing when 
we consider it at a distance, and only as a. 
probability, to what we are, when it actually 
comes upon us. I sickened at the very 
thoughts of " the secret^'' as he had called 
that which was now committed to my trust, 
to my inexperienced judgment and discretion ^ 
I needed not to break the seal to tell me the 
contents ; I could have been sworn for them 
in every line. But I did break it, and, with a 
fearful misgiving as to the result, read a few 
but emphatic sentences, of which (though I 
have no longer the original, I remember them 
go w«ll) I can give you the copy. 

^^ Convinced, Elizabeth, that I address one 
who would not willingly forget me as a friend, I 
will now disclose that secret you have so often 
importuned me to know, although in doing so 
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I risk all that is dear to me in friendship. I 
have then, under its semblance, imbibed a 
passion which destroys my peace. I need not 
say who is its object ; as I am convinced that 
in a thousand instances my feelings must have 
betrayed themselves to you, and must have told 
you how impossible it was that I could be 
near you without loving with the fondest, the 
most devoted affection. Indeed, I live but 
for you. Yet, if there is no hope, let me con- 
jure you, by all the ties between friends, for 
ever to conceal in your bosom that I have 
dared to love ; and forget the pains of one 
who will endeavour to bear his ill fate with 
fortitude and resignation. I would fly from 
you, but for your father, and the cause in 
which I am embarked. My honour binds me 
to him to the last; for have I not placed my- 
self under the command of Sir Arthur Mooren, 
in my service to the king ? Indeed, the loss 
of Sir Arthur's friendship, as well as of yours, 
would be more than I could bear. 
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" These from your affectionate, but most 

unhappy friend, 

" Edmund." 

It would be impossible to describe to you 
the feelings with which I read this simply- 
worded but most emphatic letter. So great 
was my esteem, my reverence, my pity for 
the writer, that, before a thought of duty 
crossed my mind, I felt I would have given 
worlds, had I possessed them, to have been 
able to return the affection of such a heart 
as it would have desired and deserved. 
But I knew how nice, how acute were 
Edmund's feelings; how delicate, how dis- 
cerning ; and that love such as his would be 
satisfied with nothing less than love. I dared 
not dissimulate; I dared not give a false 
hope ; yet my heart bled to wound his ; as 
wound it I must, if I spoke the truth ; even 
though I should use the gentlest and kindest 
expressions. And then how to act for the 
future ? — there was the difficulty. Knowing 
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as I did the distress of his mind, and how 
impossible it was I could say that I felt for 
him more than a sisterly regard ; would it be 
right to suffer him still to come to Moortown, 
where the object of his hopeless affection 
would be constantly before his eyes? For, 
.young as I was, yet was I not altogether so 
inexperienced, as to be ignorant of the com- 
mon maxim, that absence is the only cure for 
disappointed love.. ..But he had said, the loss 
of my friendship, as well as of my father's, 
would be more than he could bear. Was I 
then the person — I, who had done the injury — 
BOW to add to his sorrows, by a bereavement 
so severe, when he seemed to think the pre- 
servation of my friendship would be a solace 
to his afflicted mind ? And yet I recollected 
another received maxim — that, in a dangerous 
wound, surgeons often inflict pain before 
they can work a cure. 

I pondered on these and a thousand other 
things, till I became bewildered in my own 
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thoughts; and I could fix on no line of conduct 
for the best. How earnestly did I wish that 
there had been but one human being to whom 
I could turn for adyice or direction. And 
now it was that I felt the misery of my lone 
and almost unfriended state ; for I had rela- 
tives, but not friends. It was true, I had a 
father living, and that father had a wife ; but, 
alas ! they had never encouraged in my young 
mind the slightest approach to confidence; 
and without confidence love towards a parent 
is deprived of its best and most endearing 
attribute. 

As I held the letter in my hand, containing 
Edmund's fatal secret, I trembled, and my 
heart sunk within me at the very thoughts of 
what would be the displeasure, the vindictive 
displeasure of my mother-in-law and Dorothea, 
did they know I was in possession of it ; of 
such a declaration from Edmund. Their fears 
would be up in arms; there would be no 
more rest nor peace for me, nor common 
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courtesy towards him ; and, worse than all, 
my poor father might be worked upon to 
adopt their prejudices, and the most fearful 
consequences might be the result. I was 
lost in apprehension ; I knew not how or 
where the evil might end. Yet I knew my 
father to be naturally just, generous, and 
(when suffered to act by the impulse of his 
own right feelings) not unkind, not opposed to 
reason ; but then he had so long given him- 
self up, in all matters that had reference to 
roe, to the guidance of his wife, that I dared 
not trust him. 

Thus was I left to act unadvisedly and 
alone. And now, in the first serious trial of 
my life, did I bitterly experience what it was 
to have contracted the ill habits of conceal- 
ment ; and how sad a thing it is to have no 
parent to whpm one dares turn for direction or 
advice ; I was all fear — a very coward at the 
thoughtsof an honest and ingenuous confession. 
And then Edmund had so earnestly prayed 
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me, if there wa8 no hope, that I woald not 
reveal his unfortunate passion, that I knew 
not how to deny him what appeared to me to 
be so reasonable a request. I knew the deli- 
cacy of his feelings, and that he shunned their 
being exposed to the view of common minds 
such as those of Lady Mooren and Dorothea. 
In Edmund, there was also that nice sense of 
self-respect, which recoils from any familiar 
approach to its secrets, on the part of another, 
in whom he was certain to find neither sym- 
pathy nor consideration. How, then, could 
I decide on doing other than consenting to 
keep secret the unfortunate affection he had 
avowed for me this night ? This point once 
settled, all the rest required little deliberation, 
for, however painful it might be, I never 
paused for a moment in coming to a decision, 
that he should know the truth, as far as re- 
spected my own heart. I would neither deceive 
him, nor suffer him to deceive himself; and, 
as he had nothing to hope from me, there 
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was, I fancied, the less barm in my keeping 
his counsel. 

In this frame of mind, I left my chamber, 
and descended to the great parlour, where the 
family were assembled. There I met Edmund, 
for a door that led into the garden was now 
standing open ; and, on seeing me, he re- 
turned to the house. 

Never shall I forget my emotions at that 
moment ; the struggle within my own breast, 
at the thoughts of my father, my duty, my 
mother-in-law ! My fears^ my agitation were 
extreme ; I could scarcely support myself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I cannot love : to counterfeit is base ; 
And cruel too ; dissembled love is like 
The poison of perfumes, a killing sweetness. 

Sewell. 

As Edmund entered, I looked up — our eyes 
met ; they spoke our feelings, those of mutual 
distress, of dismay. He was at this moment, 
if possible, paler than when he gave me the 
letter. What he thought of my agitation, I 
could not then conjecture; but it was so 
great, so apparent to all the company, I was 
obliged to plead illness as my excuse, and 
soon after 'became so much worse, I almost 
fainted. 

My mother-in-law seemed surprised ; Do- 
rothea knew not what to make of it, and 
observed 1 had been very well all through the 
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day ; but she supposed there was something in 
the air that was infected, for Mr. Edmund 
Oxenham looked as if he were also about to 
faint : he was absolutely as white as a sheet. 

Sydney Godolphin was present; at all 
times kind and good-natured^ he saw some- 
thing was amiss, and most opportunely came 
to our relief; drew Edmund aside, and, soon 
after, taking him by the arm, led him into the 
garden. I retired to my chamber for the 
night, having had no opportunity to say more 
to Edmund than the words " To'tnorrow.'^ 
But Ue perfectly understood me ; and that on 
the morrow he was to expect an answer to 
his letter, and one that would decide his fate. 

On the morrow, I wrote a few lines to 
Edmund, worded in the gentlest, the kindest 
manner; and, in order to spare his feelings 
as much as possible, and yet, to convince 
him of my sympathy with his distress, I 
sought a favourable moment to give him 
the letter myself^ This I did in the garden, 
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when there was no one there but ourselres. 
He seemed by his countenance to anticipate 
its contents ; and, on his saying as he took it, 
" This, then, contains my fate ! I fear I have 
nothing to hope," the gravity of my manner, 
though blended with kindness, was not cal- 
culated to dissipate his fears, or to reassure 
his sinking hopes. 

" You will ever be dear to me as a brother," 
I said, ^^ as my most valued friend — indeed, 
you will." 

" I feared as much," he replied ; " well, 
then, I will submit" 

** Read the letter," said I, ^^ read it ; aud 
may God direct you for the best !" I retired, 
for I would not stay to pain him by witnessing 
the first pangs of his disappointment. 

Soon after, he rejoined me in another part 
of the garden. He could scarcely speak, so 
great was his emotion ; but, as I endeavoured 
by a thousand gentle words and little acts to 
soothe his wounded spirit, he gradually re- 
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gained some composure; and, ever amiable, 
even in the midst of b^s sufferings, his first 
words were to thank me for my candour ; for 
not having suffered him to deceive himself; 
and for the kindness with which I had blunted 
the arrow of disappointment when giving a 
wound, that must otherwise have been fatal— 
perhaps to his very life. He knew, he said, 
he was not worthy of me ; yet he could not 
resist the influence being near me had over 
his feelings. He had loved in spite of himself ; 
in the very face of difficulty, opposition, and 
almost despair. For even, had I given him 
any cause to hope, years must probably have 
passed away before he dared propose his suit 
to my father. Indeed, he might never be 
able to propose it; as nothing but some 
change in his worldly fortunes (and what 
change of a beneficial nature could he expect 
in such times ?) would ever have emboldened 
him to apply to Sir Arthur Mooren, with the 
slightest hope of success. Yet, he added, 
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his heart had so grown to me, he was so 
friendless, so utterly bereaved when absent 
from me, that he confessed he wanted courage 
to take the resolution to see me no more. 
And even if he took it, he did not know how 
he could keep that resolution, since the cause 
in which he had embarked with my father for 
the service of the king rendered his abandon- 
ing Moortown altogether impossible. 

Under these circumstances, he would, he 
said, try to master his feelings, to regulate 
them, to conquer passion — but cherish affec- 
tion. He would endeavour throughout life to 
supply to me the place of the brother I had so 
early lost— one who had loved me so well — 
and who, he was sure, could he speak from the 
tomb, would commend him for such a purpose. 
He did not think the conquest he meditated 
over his own feelings impossible, though it 
would be difficult. Because, if hope were the 
nurse of love, now that all hope were extin- 
guished within his breast, affection of a calm. 
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of a gentle character would survive, when hia 
blighted passion was no more ; and a tender*- 
ness, quite consistent with friendship, would 
spring up in its place, with all the disinte- 
rested kindness, and the protective feeling of 
the jsweetest brotherly love. 

He shed tears as he spoke ; for though, as 
his conduct proved in the war, he was one of 
the bravest spirits of the time, yet had he all 
the tenderness of the most delicate woman in 
whatever relates to the heart ; and this union 
of courage and tenderness formed by far the 
most delightful and endearing feature of his 
character. So passed our first interview after 
the explanation : I have but feebly attempted 
to describe it. I must not omit adding, I pro- 
mised to keep his secret, and that we pledged 
to each other, young and romantic as we both 
were, our mutual faith as friends — ^as brother 
and sister; that we would assist and serve 
each other in all matters of trial and difficulty; 
and on no account would be other than per- 
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fectly sincere, even when what we had to com- 
municate might give pain ; so much did we 
both feel that an entire confidence was essen- 
tial in such a friendship as we were desirous 
should exint between us. 

Alas ! we were young and inexperienced ; 
we had both yet to learn that friendship will 
not easily take root where passion has once 
possessed the ground. That ground has be- 
come too parched for a plant whose growth, 
to be permanent, must be slow ; and whose 
product starts not at once into life and bril- 
liancy, but gradually unfolds itself, requiring 
care and cherishing, or the blossoms will drop 
away, and no fruit will succeed. For love, 
calmly, deliberately, as I may say, wilfully, to 
change into friendship at twenty years old, is 
impossible. 

For some time, however, after this con- 
ference Edmund seemed happy. That is, he 
was happy, from indulging himself more than 
ever, whenever he could find an opportunity, 
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in the presence of the being he so deeply, so 
ardently loved, conscious that she knew of his 
love : and though she did not respond to it as 
he could have wished, yet she was not dis- 
pleased with its existence ; and that she would 
have loved, could affection be brought to the 
obedience of the will, at the dictates of virtue 
and reason. He knew he was esteemed by 
her, that she loved no other; he therefore 
was preferred to all the rest of his sex, though 
that preference was but friendship. In one 
sense, also, he had now nothing to fear ; for he 
had repeatedly told me that, for many months 
previous to his declaration, his fears, his 
timidity, were so great, he dreaded nothing so 
much as my knowing that he loved me. 

So we went on ; he seemed most affection- 
ately happy. Lady Mooren and Dorothea 
were again at Exeter, and he failed not to 
avail himself of their absence to be as much 
as possible at our house. As heretofore, he 
entered into all my feelings and pursuits, and, 
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whenever he could utter it unobserved, would 
call me, in the tenderest manner, by the en- 
dearing name of sister. This state of things, 
however, was not of long continuance ; new 
scenes were about to unfold themselves, and 
those of the most painful kind. But I reserve 
them for another opportunity. 
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